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In  response  to  many  requests  the  Social  Studies  Bulletin 
publishes  in  this  issue  an  up-to-date  list  of  Federal  Cabinet 
Ministers,  Alberta  Provincial  Cabinet  Ministers  and  Alberta 
Members  of  Parliament.  Any  subsequent  changes  will  be 
noted  in  future  issues. 

1.   Federal  Cabinet  Ministers 

(According  to  Hansard,  September,  1945) 

Rt.  Hon.  W.  L.  M.  King,  C.M.G. — Prime  Minister,  President 
of  the. Privy  Council,  and  Secretary  of  State  for  External 
Affairs. 

Hon.  I.  A.  Mackenzie,  K.C. — Minister  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Hon.  J.  L.  Ilsley,  K.C. — Minister  of  Finance. 

Hon.  C.  D.  Howe — Minister  of  Munitions  and  Supply  and 
Minister  of  Reconstruction. 

Hon.  J.  G.  Gardiner — Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Hon.  J.  A.  MacKinnon — Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Hon.  Colin  Gibson,  M.C.,  K.C,  V.D. — Minister  of  National 
Defence  for  Air. 

Hon.  L.  S.  St.  Laurent,  K.C. — Minister  of  Justice  and  Attorney 
General  of  Canada. 

Hon.  Humphrey  Mitchell — Minister  of  Labour. 

Hon.  Alphonse  Fournier,  K.C. — Minister  of  Public  Works. 
Hon.  Ernest  Bertrand,  K.C. — Postmaster  General. 

Hon.  Brooke  Claxton,  K.C. — Minister  of  National  Health  and 
Welfare. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Glen — Minister  of  Mines  and  Resources. 

Hon.  Joseph  Jean,  K.C. — Solicitor  General  of  Canada. 

Hon.  Lionel  Chevrier,  K.C. — Minister  of  Transport. 

Hon.  P.  J.  J.  Martin,  K.C. — Secretary  of  State  of  Canada. 

Hon.  Douglas  Abbott,  K.C. — Minister  of  National  Defence  and 

Minister  of  National  Defence  for  Naval  Services. 

Hon.  J.  J.  McCann,  M.D. — Minister  of  National  Revenue  and 
Minister  of  National  War  Services. 

Hon.  H.  F.  G.  Bridges — Minister  of  Fisheries. 

Hon.  W.  McL.  Robertson — A  member  of  the  Administration 
and  Minister  without  Portfolio. 
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2.   Cabinet  Ministers  for  Province  of  Alberta 

Hon.  E.  C.  Manning — Premier  and  Provincial  Treasurer. 

Hon.  D.  B.  MacMillan — Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Hon.  Lucien  Maynard — Attorney  General. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Hooke — Provincial  Secretary  and  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 

Hon.  R.  E.  Ansley — Minister  of  Education. 

Hon.  Dr.  W.  W.  Cross — Minister  of  Health  and  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare. 

Hon.  N.  E.  Tanner — Minister  of  Lands  and  Mines. 

Hon.  C.  E.  Gerhart — Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  and  Minis- 
ter of  Trade  and  Industry. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Fallow — Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Minister 
of  Railways  and  Telephones. 

3.   Members  of  Parliament  for  the  Province  of  Alberta 

(Name  and  Constituency  according  to  Hansard) 

Name  Constituency  Political  Affiliation 

Mr.  Patrick  H.  Ashby  Edmonton  E.    Social  Credit 

Mr.  John  H.  Blackmore  Lethbridge       Social  Credit 

Mr.  Joseph  Miville  Dechene   Athabaska       Liberal 

Mr.  Robert  Fair  Battle  River    Social  Credit 

Mr.  Ernest  George  Hansell     Macleod  Social  Credit 

Mr.  Douglas  Scott  Harkness  Calgary  East  Prog.  Conservative 

Mr.  Anthony  Hlynka  Vegreville        Social  Credit 

Mr.  Norman  Jaques  Wetaskiwin     Social  Credit 

Mr.  Chas.  Edward  Johnston  Bow  River        Social  Credit 

Mr.  Walter  Frederic  Kuhl      Jasper-Edson  Social  Credit 

Mr.  Solon  Earl  Low  Peace  River     Social  Credit 

Hon.  James  A.  MacKinnon    Edmonton  W.  Liberal 

Mr.  Jas.  Alexander  MarshallCamrose  Social  Credit 

Mr.  Victor  Quelch  Acadia  Social  Credit 

Mr.  Frederick  Davis  Shaw      Red  Deer         Social  Credit 

Mr.  Arthur  Leroy  Smith  Calgary  West  Prog.  Conservative 

Mr.  William  Duncan  Wylie   Medicine  Hat  Social  Credit 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIAL  FOR  SOCIAL  STUDIES  3. 

Note :   Canada's  part  in  the  Second  World  War  will  be  treated 
in  one  of  the  forthcoming  Bulletins. 

Unit  II,  Section  B,  THE  UNITED  NATIONS. 

1.      (e)    British   Democracy  under  the  leadership  of  Winston 
Churchill. 

In  a  eulogy  of  John  Churchill,  first  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
a  contemporary  poet  used  these  words: 

"And,  pleas'd  th'  Almighty's  orders  to  perform, 
Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm." 

When  we  think  of  Winston  Churchill  flying  to  Cairo  and 
Adana,  Cyprus  and  Tripoli,  Moscow  and  Athens  and  crossing 
the  Atlantic  again  and  again  in  order  to  inspire  and  to  draw 
together  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations,  we  cannot  but 
recall  the  words  which  were  used  of  his  ancestor. 

Political  Life  Up  to  1939 

First,  however,  some  account  should  be  made  of  Winston 
Churchill's  part  in  British  political  life  prior  to  1939.  As  his 
army  life  ended  in  1900,  Mr.  Churchill  entered  Parliament  in 
the  same  year  as  a  Member  for  a  constituency  in  Lancashire ; 
and  with  one  brief  interruption  he  has  been  a  Member  of 
Parliament  ever  since.  But  he  has  represented  different  con- 
stituencies in  his  time — two  in  Lancashire ;  one  in  Scot- 
land; and  since  1924  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
What  is  more  remarkable,  and  more  unusual  in  British  poli- 
tics, is  that  he  has  belonged  to  different  political  parties  dur- 
ing his  career.  From  1900  to  1906  he  was  a  Conservative,  and 
belonged  to  the  Right.  From  1906  to  1922  he  was  a  Liberal, 
and  belonged  to  what  was  then  the  Left.  Since  1924  he  has 
been  again  a  Conservative,  and  again  on  the  Right.  This  na- 
turally raises  the  question:  "Did  he  change,  or  did  the 
times  change,  and  was  he  therefore  forced  to  change  his 
party  in  order  to  remain  true  and  constant  to  himself?"  Sir 
Ernest  Barker  states  his  belief  that  historians  of  the  future 
will  give  their  verdict  in  favour  of  the  latter  alternative.  Sir 
Ernest,  therefore,  thinks  that  Churchill  may  more  accurately 
be  described  as  belonging  to  the  Centre. 

A  Democratic  Statesman 

"Churchill",  he  writes,  "has  always  been  a  progressive  and 
democratic  statesman,  believing  firmly  in  the  British  tradition 
(and  to  that  extent  and  on  that  ground  Conservative),  but 
also  believing  firmly  in  social  reform  and  political  advance, 
and  therefore  always  fundamentally  true  to  liberal  principles, 


whether  or  no  he  belonged  to  the  Liberal  Party."  This  made 
him  the  natural  bond  of  a  coalition  ministry  which  united  the 
old  Conservative  Party  of  the  Right  with  the  new  Labour 
Party  of  the  Left,  while  uniting  them  both  with  the  remnants 
of  the  old  Liberal  Party.  A  passage  in  a  speech  which 
he  delivered  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on 
December  26th,  1941,  deserves  to  be  quoted  for  the  light 
which  it  throws  on  his  political  career.  "I  was  brought  up  in 
my  father's  house  to  believe  in  democracy.  I  used  to  see  him 
cheered  at  meetings  and  in  the  streets  by  crowds  of  working 
men  .  .  .  Therefore  I  have  been  in  full  harmony  all  my  life 
with  the  tides  which  have  flowed  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
against  privilege  and  monopoly,  and  I  have  steered  confidently 
towards  the  Gettysburg  ideal  of  'government  of  the  people 
by  the  people  for  the  people'." 

Wide  Background  of  Experience 

From  1908  down  to  1929  Churchill  was  almost  continu- 
ously, with  only  brief  interruptions,  a  member  of  every  British 
cabinet.  During  that  time  there  were  three  types  of  office 
which  he  held — (1)  domestic  affairs  and  the  civilian  life  of 
the  country,  (2)  military  affairs  and  the  military  defence  of 
the  nation,  and  (3)  affairs  of  the  British  Empire  outside  and 
beyond  Great  Britain.  He  was  first  at  the  head  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  then  at  the  head  of  the  Home  Office,  between 
1908  and  1911;  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  between 
1924  and  1929.  He  was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  from 
1911  to  1915,  Minister  of  Munitions  in  1917  and  Secretary  of 
State  both  for  War  and  for  Air  from  1919  to  1921.  Thus 
Churchill  has  been  civilian  head  of  all  the  three  forces — the 
Navy,  the  Army,  and  the  Air  Force.  Finally,  he  was  Under- 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in  the  beginning  of  his  official 
career  from  1906  to  1908,  and  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Col- 
onies from  1921  to  1922. 

Ten  Years  Out  of  Office 

From  1929  to  1939  Churchill  was  steadily  out  of  office, 
although  he  continued  to  be  a  Member  of  Parliament.  "In 
Parliament  he  made  speeches  such  as  no  other  man  could 
make.  Particularly,  and  above  all,  as  the  menace  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many began  to  loom  more  darkly,  he  made  speeches  of  warn- 
inging — speeches  imbued  with  a  deep  conviction  and  armed 
with  a  deep  knowledge  of  military  developments — against 
that  growing  menace,  and  against  British  unpreparedness  to 
meet  its  impact.  Otherwise — it  was  all  he  could  do — he  solac- 
ed himself  with  his  pen." 

Prime  Minister  at  66 

The  ten  years  of  virtual  retirement  during  which  Church- 
ill was  mainly  an  author,  ended  at  once  with  the  coming  of 
war  in  1939.  On  the  day  of  the  British  declaration  of  war, 


September  3rd,  he  joined  the  War  Cabinet,  which  was  in- 
stantly formed,   as  First  Lord    of  the    Admiralty — the   very 
position  he  held  when  war  broke  out  in  1914.  But  it  was  only 
for  the  space  of  eight  months,  from  September  3rd,  1939,  to 
May  10th,  1940,  that  he  held  this  office.  On  the  morning  of 
May  10th,  without  warning,  the  Germans  invaded  Belgium 
and  Holland  and  opened  a  new  and  more  terrible  phase  of 
the  war.  For  some  time  British  public  opinion  had  been  calling 
for  a  new  and  more  vigorous  Prime  Minister.  In  particular, 
the  Labour  Party  on  the  Left  had  been  moving  towards  a 
demand  for  the  leadership  of  Churchill  who,  because  of  his 
temper  and  because  of  his  political  record,  could  unite  the 
Right  and  the  Left  in  a  coalition  government.  Events  moved 
swiftly,  and  on  the  day  after  the  German  invasion  of  Belgium 
and  Holland,  Churchill  became  Prime  Minister  and  Minister 
of  Defence — the  head  of  a  ministry  of  national  unity,   and 
the  head  of  the  whole  military  effort  of  a  nation  now  engaged 
in  total  and  desperate  war.  Churchill  was  in  his  sixty-sixth 
year.  "It  was",  as  Sir  Ernest  Barker  observes,   "late  in  the 
day  that  he  had  reached  the  heights  of  ultimate  power  and 
ultimate  responsibility.  But  .   .  .  returning  to  affairs  at  the 
age  of  soundest  and  soberest  judgment,  with  a  great  gathered 
harvest  of  experience,  he  was  able  to  harness  his  very  audaci- 
ties in  the  service  of  his  judgment.  His  brilliance ;  his  head- 
long dash  in  pursuit  of  new  ideas;  his  drive  and  push;  his 
very  flamboyance  and  sense  of  display — all  these,  in  a  time 
of  crisis  which  excited  men's  souls  and  keyed  them  to  a  higher 
pitch,  could  be  made  subservient  to  the  national  cause,  and 
made  subservient  to  a  grave  and  overriding  sense  of  responsi- 
bility which  placed  and  kept  them  in  proper  perspective.  He 
could  not  be  too  eloquent  for  a  time  which  demanded  the 
superbest  of  eloquence  to  rouse  the  soul  of  a  nation.  He  could 
not  be  too  adventurous  for  an  hour  of  peril  which  demanded 
the  deploying  of  every  resource  and  the  enlisting  of  every 
idea." 

The  Coalition  Government 

But  we  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
genius  of  Britain  is  not  the  genius  of  the  great  man  who  is 
the  one  leader  of  a  nation.  The  story  of  Churchill  in  his  years 
as  Prime  Minister  is,  therefore,  the  story  of  a  great  co-opera- 
tive effort,  in  which  a  body  of  men  loyally  worked  together, 
and  were  nerved  and  inspired  by  a  loyal  chief  in  their  mutual 
loyalty.  The  true  greatness  of  Churchill  consists  in  his  in- 
spiration of  such  collective  and  co-operative  effort.  He  was 
the  head  of  a  War  Cabinet  in  which  he  was  the  first  among 
equals;  and  we  must  credit  to  the  collective  judgment  of 
this  cabinet  much  of  the  success  Britain  achieved.  Above  all, 
he  was  the  centre  and  mainstay  of  a  Parliament  which  trusted 
and  yet  criticized  him — a  Parliament  that  is  the  heart  of  the 
British  nation.  With  all  his  military  interests,  and  with  all  his 
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strategic  gifts,  Churchill  is  essentially  a  parliamentarian.  "I 
am  a  child  of  the  House  of  Commons,"  he  said  in  that  speech 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  which  has  already  been 
quoted,  "I  owe  my  advancement  entirely  to  the  House  of 
Commons." 

Churchill  began  his  great  leadership  of  the  British  people 
by  saying,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  May  13th,  1940:  "I 
have  nothing  to  offer  but  blood,  toil,  tears,  and  sweat.  .  . 
what  is  our  policy?  ...  It  is  to  wage  war,  by  sea,  land  and 
air,  with  all  our  might  and  with  all  the  strength  that  God 
can  give  us;  to  wage  war  against  a  monstrous  tyranny,  never 
surpassed  in  the  dark,  lamentable  catalogue  of  human  crime. 
.  .  .  what  is  our  aim?  I  can  answer  in  one  word:  It  is  Vietory, 
victory  at  all  costs,  victory  in  spite  of  all  terror,  victory, 
however  long  and  hard  the  road  may  be ;  for  without  victory, 
there  is  no  survival."  From  then  on  Churchill  steadily  con- 
tinued to  sound  the  same  trumpet  note.  In  one  of  the  darkest 
periods  of  the  war — on  the  night  of  the  fall  of  Singapore 
before  the  attacks  of  the  Japanese,  Churchill  showed  no  de- 
spondency. He  still  sounded  the  same  note  of  endurance  and 
courage  in  the  broadcast  speech  he  then  made  to  the  nation, 
"All  I  have  to  offer,"  he  said,  "is  hard  adverse  war  for  many 
months.  .  .  .  Here  is  another  occasion  to  show — as  so  often 
in  our  long  story — that  we  can  meet  reverses  with  dignity  and 
with  renewed  accessions  of  strength." 

The  achievements  of  Churchill's  coalition  cabinet  in  or- 
ganizing and  conducting  Britain's  war  effort  is  a  tribute  to 
British  social  homogeneity.  It  was  a  war  cabinet  which  blended 
the  aristocratic  note  of  tradition  and  the  democratic  note  of 
progress,  social  reform  and  an  equal  opportunity  for  all.  Half 
of  the  cabinet  was  drawn  from  the  old  aristocracy;  it  con- 
tained the  names  of  Churchill  himself,  of  Eden  and  of  Lyttel- 
ton.  Half  of  the  cabinet  was  drawn  from  the  new  ranks  of 
Labour  and  the  working  classes;  it  contained  the  names  of 
Attlee,  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  leader  of  the  Labour 
Party,  Herbert  Morrison  (who  had  risen  from  errand  boy  and 
shop  assistant  to  a  foremost  position  in  British  politics),  and 
Ernest  Bevin,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  dynamic  figures 
in  the  Trade  Union  movement  of  British  workers.  On  the 
whole,  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  of  foreign  affairs  fell  to 
the  Conservatives,  above  all  to  Churchill  and  Eden.  The  man- 
agement of  the  home  front  and  the  organization  of  labour 
fell  to  the  Labour  Ministers,  particularly  Bevin  and  Morrison. 

Naturally,  the  greatest  success  of  the  coalition  cabinet  was 
Britain's  war  effort,  but  we  shall  survey  this  in  the  next  sec- 
tion. Therefore,  to  complete  our  theme  on  "British  Democracy 
under  the  Leadership  of  Winston  Churchill",  we  shall  now 
examine  the  social  progress  made  by  the  coalition  govern- 
ment. As  this  subject  is  so  well  covered  in  a  United  Kingdom 
Information  pamphlet  entitled  "Britain's  Future  in  the  Mak- 
ing", we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the  following  passages: 
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Social  Progress  Under  Churchill 

'The  post-war  plans  of  the  British  people  for  their  own 
social  betterment  rest  on  solid  foundations  ...  In  the  years 
between  the  two  world  wars  .  .  .  great  advances  were  made. 
One-third  of  the  people  were  re-housed ;  improved  health 
added  nine  years  to  human  life  expectancy,  schools  were 
free  to  every  child,  and  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  working  popula- 
tion were  insured  against  sickness  and  unemployment. 

"When  Britain  once  more  mobilized  her  manpower  and 
resources  in  1939,  there  was  widespread  anxiety  lest  her 
social  advances  be  among  the  first  casualties.  But,  in  fact, 
the  opposite  has  happened.  Not  only  has  Britain  kept  nearly 
all  her  pre-war  social  service  programs,  but  has  introduced 
new  ones  especially  adapted  to  wartime  emergencies.  Nor 
has  she  waited  for  victory  before  preparing  for  new  ad- 
vances; she  has,  in  fact,  passed  laws  to  bring  some  of  them 
into  effect  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  war  is  over,  as  well 
as  working  out  the  details  of  others,  so  that  the  necessary 
laws  can  be  drafted  ready  for  Parliament  to  pass. 

Legislation  Based  on  the  Beveridge  Report 

"A  large  part  of  the  British  population  has  had  the  bene- 
fits of  National  Health  Insurance  ever  since  1911.  Under  the 
new  plan — which  has  already  been  accepted  in  principle  and 
for  which  legislative  details  are  now  being  worked  out — 
every  man,  woman  and  child  will  have  compulsory  health 
insurance.  It  will  pay  for  a  general  practitioner  of  the  patient's 
own  choosing,  a  specialist  when  needed,  and  all  necessary 
medicines,  hospital  service  and  home  nursing;  but  there  will 
be  no  interference  with  the  patient's  right  to  choose  and  pay 
for  a  doctor  outside  the  system  if  he  wishes. 

"Workers,  employers,  and  the  State  will  share  the  cost — 
which  it  is  estimated  will  amount  to  some  $60-0,000,000  a 
year  compared  with  the  $250,000,000  spent  under  the  present 
National  Health  Insurance  Plan. 

"The  plan  .  .  .  has  already  been  approved  by  Parliament, 
and  a  Ministry  of  National  Insurance  has  been  formed  to 
administer  it  and  put  it  into  effect  with  the  least  possible  delay 
after  the  war. 

"Britain's  new  national  insurance  scheme  pays  contribu- 
tions towards  the  support  of  children  up  to  the  age  of  six- 
teen, except  that  there  is  no  allowance  for  the  first  child,  the 
assumption  being  that  one  child  can  be  supported  from  the 
family  earnings.  ...  In  peace  and  war,  little  children  are  Brit- 
ain's first  priority  class.  Three-quarters  of  British  mothers  re- 
ceive free  natal  services,  while  the  health  of  children  under  five 
is  supervised  in  welfare  centers,  supplemented  by  the  advice 
of  health  visitors.  In  wartime,  these  services  have  been  kept 
up  and  expanded;  for  example,  though  milk  is  strictly  ra- 
tioned, children  receive  preference  and  are  supplied  at  half- 
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price  or  free.  Results  may  be  seen  in  child  health  figures: 
the  infant  and  child  mortality  rates  have  fallen  steadily  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century  and  are  now  the  lowest  on 
record. 

"  .  .  .  death  grants  have  been  included  in  the  benefits 
under  the  new  plan.  Eighty  dollars  will  be  paid  at  death 
for  men  and  women  over  eighteen  years  of  age ;  and  for 
children,  payments  will  rise  from  $24  for  those  under  three, 
to  $60  for  those  over  six. 

'The  prevention  of  want  in  old  age  is  an  objective  of 
policy  by  which  the  Government  set  great  store",  says  the 
White  Paper  on  social  insurance.  The  plan  offers  a  standard 
pension  of  $7.00  a  week  for  a  married  couple  and  $4.Q0  a 
week  for  each  single  person;  but  those  who  go  on  working 
after  the  retirement  age  may  increase  their  pensions.  Those 
drawing  pensions  may  earn  up  to  $4.00  a  week  without  re- 
duction of  their  allowance,  but  if  they  earn  more  the  pension 
is  reduced  by  a  corresponding  amount. 

"The  maternity  grant  and  benefit  recommended  by  the 
Beveridge  Report  are  included  in  the  Government's  social 
insurance  plan.  Beveridge  says  that  the  grant  'is  not  intended 
to  cover  the  whole  cost  of  maternity,  which  has  a  reasonable 
and  natural  claim  upon  the  husband's  earnings  .  .  .  but  the 
benefit  ...  is  intended  to  make  it  easy  and  attractive  for 
women  to  give  up  gainful  occupation  at  the  time  of  maternity.' 
Every  wife  will  receive  $16  in  cash  when  she  has  a  baby  and 
will  have  her  medical  and  hospital  expenses  paid  for  under 
the  health  insurance  scheme.  In  addition,  women  with  jobs 
will  receive  an  allowance  for  thirteen  weeks;  a  woman  whose 
job  is  to  keep  house  may  claim,  instead,  an  allowance  for 
four  weeks  to  help  pay  for  domestic  help  after  the  baby  is 
born. 

The  War  and  Social  Progress 

"Welfare  services  in  Britain's  wartime  factories  have  en- 
abled industrial  workers  to  stand  long  hours,  the  blackout, 
air  raids  and  curtailed  holidays.  Medical  care  is  compulsory 
in  all  large  factories  and  workshops.  Canteens  must  be  pro- 
vided in  all  factories  employing  more  than  250  persons. 
Hostels  have  been  built  for  workers  near  their  jobs.  Rest 
centers,  where  the  tired  worker  may  recuperate  from  the 
strain  of  long  hours  and  sleepless  nights,  have  prevented 
many  a  breakdown.  Nurseries  enable  mothers  to  take  jobs, 
free  from  worrying  about  their  small  children. 

The  Education  Act 

"Elementary  schooling  is  at  present  compulsory  and  free 
to  all  from  the  age  of  five  to  fourteen,  but  under  the  re- 
cently passed  Education  Act  the  leaving  age  will  be  extended 
to  fifteen  by  1947  at  latest,  and  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter 
to  sixteen. 
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"Though  at  the  present  time  most  high  schools  charge 
fees,  half  the  students  in  State-aided  high  schools  have  won 
scholarships  which  admit  them  free  or  at  reduced  rates.  The 
idea  that  higher  education  should  be  reserved  for  gifted 
young  people  or  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  well-off 
has  been  gradually  changing;  and  the  new  Education  Act 
provides  a  free  high  school  education  for  all,  at  academic 
or  technical  school  to  university  entrance  standard.  Entrance 
into  the  universities  has  also  been  becoming  progressively 
easier  to  students  of  limited  means;  now,  forty  per  cent  of 
the  university  students  receive  aid  out  of  public  funds,  and 
the  number  of  such  scholarships  will  be  increased. 

"Under  the  new  Education  Act,  part-time  education  will 
be  provided,  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  for  all  who  are  not 
attending  school  full  time.  Attendance  will  be  compusory 
for  one  whole  day  or  two  half-days  a  week  for  forty-four 
weeks  a  year  or,  if  more  convenient,  continuously  for  one 
period  of  eight  weeks  or  two  of  four.  Technical,  commercial 
and  general  courses  will  be  given.  Time  off  from  work  must 
be  allowed  by  employers. 

"Youth  welfare  is  considered  a  national  responsibility  in 
Britain's  educational  plan.  Before  the  war,  youth  organizations 
were  supported  by  voluntary  efforts,  but  during  the  war,  so 
that  the  energies  of  boys  and  girls  could  be  used  for  the  war 
effort,  the  Government  encouraged  with  financial  support,  the 
formation  of  many  new  groups  and  the  expansion  of  the  old 
ones.  Boys  and  girls  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  were  regis- 
tered and  encouraged  to  join  such  organizations  as  the  Boy 
Scouts,  Y.W.C.A.,  Young  Farmers'  Clubs,  or  wartime  pre- 
Service  units  such  as  the  Air  Training  Corps.  It  has  been 
agreed  that  this  financial  help  should  be  continued  so  that 
old-established  organizations  can  recruit  many  new  mem- 
bers, and  the  wartime  groups  can  adapt  themselves  to  peace- 
time conditions.  .  .  . 

"In  1919  British  mothers  could  send  their  children  to  thir- 
teen State-aided  nurseries;  in  1944,  to  more  than  2,000;  and 
the  new  Education  Act  provides  that  nursery  schools  be  built 
wherever  there  is  a  demand  for  them.  During  the  war  the 
Government  offers  nursery  care  for  young  children  so  that 
their  mothers  may  volunteer  for  national  service,  particularly 
in  factory  work.  .  .  . 

"The  schools  began  to  serve  hot  meals  at  reduced  prices 
in  1906:  to-day,  nearly  2,000,000  school  dinners  are  served 
daily.  Milk  has  been  supplied  to  school  children  at  about 
one  cent  a  glass  for  ten  years,  until  now  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  children  in  elementary  classes  are  drinking 
milk  at  least  once  a  day  in  school.  This  has  done  so  much  to 
improve  the  health  of  British  children  that  the  Government 
has  decided  to  provide  milk  and  meals  free  of  charge  to  all, 
when  Britain's  new  education  program  comes  into  effect. 
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"From  50,000  to  90,000  new  teachers,  in  addition  to  the 
15,000  replacements  that  are  regularly  needed  each  year 
will  be  required  before  Britain's  Education  Act  can  be  put 
into  full  force.  Recognizing  that  "teaching  is  indeed  a  form 
of  social  service,  but  it  is  also  a  bread-and-butter  affair",  the 
Government  intends  to  attract  recruits  by  increased  salaries, 
smaller  classes,  improved  conditions  of  service,  and  higher 
professional  standards.  Boys  and  girls  still  in  school  are 
being  encouraged  to  train  for  the  teaching  profession. 

"The  building  of  more  and  better  schools  stands  high  on 
the  priority  list  of  Britain's  post-war  plans.  Deterioration  dur- 
ing the  war,  damage  and  destruction  by  enemy  action,  the 
increased  accommodation  needed  under  the  new  Education 
Act,  all  make  it  urgent  to  build  quickly  and  well;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  war,  standards  have  already  been  laid  down  to 
ensure  that  the  schools  of  the  future  will  satisfy  all  needs. 
Sunny  and  safe  localities,  adequate  playing  fields,  provisions 
for  libraries,  workshops,  dining  rooms,  film  and  broadcast 
equipment  are  counted  as  essential. 

Jobs  for  Veterans  Come  First 

"Britain  recognizes  the  right  of  those  serving  their  coun- 
try to  have  their  old  civilian  jobs  back  again  if  they  want 
them,  and  has  laid  down  that  employers  must  re-hire  de- 
mobilized men  and  women  for  at  least  twenty-six  weeks.  To 
reduce  the  effects  of  long  absence  from  their  old  work,  or 
to  allow  them  to  learn  new  skilled  occupations,  veterans  may 
undertake  vocational  training  in  Government  centers,  fac- 
tories or  agricultural  institutes;  during  this  period  living  ex- 
penses and  allowances  for  dependents  will  be  paid.  These 
same  opportunities  will  be  given  to  civilians  whose  work  of 
national  importance  has  prevented  them  from  becoming  fully 
trained,  although  men  and  women  discharged  from  the  Forces 
will  be  given  preference  if  facilities  are  insufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  applicants  without  delay. 

Education  for  Veterans 

"So  that  the  country  after  the  war  will  be  rich  in  men  and 
women  highly  trained  in  the  arts,  professions  and  in  business, 
those  whose  higher  education  was  interrupted  by  service 
will  be  given  the  chance  to  go  back  to  universities,  colleges 
or  technical  schools  at  State  expense.  The  candidate  must 
have  capabilities  that  justify  the  spending  of  the  taxpayers' 
money;  long  and  expensive  training  will  be  provided  only 
for  those  veterans  who  show  special  promise  of  a  successful 
career. 

The  Handicapped 

"Britain's  Disabled  Persons'  Act,  passed  in  March,  1944, 
provides  vocational  training  and  resettlement  of  any  handi- 


capped  person,  whether  the  victim  of  injury,  accident,  disease, 
neurosis  or  deformity.  It  is  thus  not  limited  to  those  disabled 
in  active  war  service,  but  covers  everyone.  Nearly  100,000 
men  and  women  have  already  been  trained  in  a  wartime 
scheme  which  will  be  expanded  when  the  fighting  stops.  Firms 
employing  more  than  twenty  workers  are  expected  to  engage 
a  quota  of  the  disabled,  and  people  not  able  to  work  under 
normal  conditions  will  be  employed  in  "sheltered  occupations" 
subsidized  by  the  Government.  The  conviction  that  the  nation 
owes  to  all  handicapped  persons,  not  merely  to  war  victims, 
the  chance  of  a  normal  life,  is  an  idea  that  has  grown  up  in 
Britain  ever  since  the  last  war. 

Housing 

"Acute  housing  difficulties  confront  Britain,  since  home 
building  ceased  at  the  outbreak  of  war  and  one  out  of  every 
three  houses  has  been  destroyed  or  damaged  by  German 
bombs.  Steps  are  already  being  taken  for  pushing  a  Govern- 
ment financed  program  without  delay.  Prefabricated  houses, 
to  be  used  only  until  permanent  dwellings  can  be  constructed, 
are  ready  to  roll  off  the  assembly  line,  and  the  preparation 
of  sites  has  already  begun.  The  temporary  houses  are  made  in 
several  designs — all  compact,  functional,  and  labor-saving.  .  .  . 

"Recommendations  made  by  the  Government's  Committee 
on  Design  of  Dwellings  are  based  not  only  on  the  advice  of 
experts,  but  also  on  the  suggestions  of  ordinary  citizens,  par- 
ticularly housewives.  Principles  laid  down  include :  design  and 
construction  should  keep  pace  with  rising  standards  of  living; 
a  sound  balance  should  be  kept  between  houses  and  apart- 
ments; the  standard  of  rural  housing  should  be  as  high  as 
that  of  urban  housing.  .  .  .  Houses  built  by  municipalities  be- 
tween the  wars  amounted  to  one-twelfth  of  the  total  number 
of  dwellings  in  the  country;  after  this  war  the  proportion 
will  be  even  higher. 

Town  Planning 

"When  war  broke  out,  extensive  programs  for  town  and 
country  rebuilding  were  postponed;  and  soon,  enemy  incen- 
diaries and  explosives  made  many  of  the  plans  obsolete.  The 
sight  of  their  ruined  towns  has,  however,  stirred  people's 
imagination  and  awakened  them  to  the  opportunity  not  of 
merely  replacing  what  has  been  destroyed,  but  creating  en- 
tirely new  cities.  Many  large  towns  have  published  replan- 
nig schemes  and  leading  cities  are  holding  exhibitions  to 
show  models  of  the  Plymouth  or  Coventry  or  London  of  the 
future.  It  is  the  job  of  the  newly-formed  Ministry  of  Town 
and  Country  Planning  to  see  that  these  local  plans  fit  into 
an  over-all  plan  to  meet  the  national  needs. 

"Thus  is  Britain  responding  to  the  challenge  of  Winston 
Churchill  when  he  said :  'The  policy  of  waging  war  until  vic- 
tory would  be  incomplete,  and  indeed  spoiled,  if  it  were  not 
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accompanied  by  a  policy  of  food,  work  and  homes  in  the 
period  following  the  victory  for  the  men  and  women  who 
fought  and  won'." 

1.     (f)    Britain's  War  Effort. 

The  British  Ministry  of  Information  has  recently  pub- 
lished the  following  50  facts  concerning  the  war  effort  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  These  facts  are  here  assembled  according 
to  each  particular  aspect  of  the  war  effort.  Students  are  not 
to  be  required  to  memorize  them. 

Manpower 

1.  Of  over  thirty  million  people  who  came  within  the 
Goverriment  wartime  registration  schemes,  about  one- 
third  were  in  the  Armed  Forces,  full-time  Civil  Defence 
or  munitions  industries,  and  one-third  in  basic  industries 
or  vital  services.  Most  of  the  remainder  were  house- 
wives who  were  already  looking  after  war-workers  and 
children  and  had  no  time  left  to  work  outside  their 
homes. 

2.  Over  three-quarters  of  the  labour  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, other  than  mining,  was  engaged  on  Govern- 
ment work.  Only  one-fifth  was  used  on  work  for  civilian 
needs.  All  that  was  left  of  this  labour  for  making  goods 
for  the  export  trade  was  four  per  cent.,  i.e.,  one-twenty- 
fifth. 

Mobilization  of  Men. 

3.  Less  than  half  a  million  men  of  the  United  Kingdom 
were  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  but  by  the  middle  of  1944  the  figure  was  more 
than  nine  times  as  large  and  stood  at  four  and  a  half 
million.  The  total  number  of  men  who  have  served  or 
are  serving  (taking  account  of  casualties  and  releases 
on  medical  and  other  grounds)  is  over  five  and  a  half 
million. 

4.  Besides  those  men  serving  with  the  Forces  many  others 
were  serving  full-time  in  the  National  Fire  Service, 
A.  R.  P.  Services,  Casualty  Services,  regular  and  auxil- 
iary Police. 

5.  In  June,  1944  the  number  of  men  serving  full-time  in 
Civilian  Defence  (225,000)  was  still  nearly  three  times 
what  it  had  been  in  June,  1939. 

6.  In  June,  1944,  three  million  men  were  doing  part-time 
service  in  the  Home  Guard  or  in  Civil  Defence  in  addi- 
tion to  their  other  work. 

Mobilization  of  Women 

7.  The  number  of  women  in  the  Auxiliary  Services  of  the 
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Navy,  Army  and  Air  Force  had  increased  from  just 
over  100,000  in  June,  1941  to  nearly  500,000  by  June, 
1944. 

8.  By  the  middle  of  1944,  350,000  women  were  doing 
Part-time  work  in  Civil  Defence  and  900,000  were  doing 
part-time  work  in  industry. 

Basic  Industries 

9.  600,000  men  were  withdrawn  from  the  basic  industries 
(agriculture,  mining,  Government  service,  transport, 
etc.)  and  partly  replaced  by  800,000  women. 

Other  Industries 

10.  In  the  industries  catering  for  essential  civilian  needs 
the  total  labour  force  of  men  and  women  was  reduced 
by  more  than  one-third — from  over  nine  millions  to  six 
millions. 

11.  Nearly  three  million  men  were  withdrawn  from  the 
building,  clothing,  and  other  industries  catering  for 
civilians. 

12.  One-half  of  the  greatly  reduced  labour  force  still  avail- 
able to  civilian  industries  was  working  on  Government 
orders,  and  one-half  on  goods  for  civilian  consumption. 

13.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  building  and  civil 
engineering  was  reduced  from  1,294,000  to  600,000. 

14.  Although  at  less  than  half  their  pre-war  strength  those 
remaining  in  the  building  and  civil  engineering  indus- 
tries included  in  their  work  airfield  construction,  the 
building  of  barracks  for  British  and  American  soldiers, 
A.  R.  P.  defences  and  new  war  factories. 

Casualties 

15.  The  casualties  of  the  United  Kingdom  Armed  Forces 
in  the  first  five  years  of  war  totalled   563,000. 

16.  Of  the  merchant  seamen  serving  in  ships  registered  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  29,629  were  killed  at  sea  by  enemy 
action  up  to  August  31st,  1944. 

17.  More  than  57,000  civilians  were  killed  by  aerial  bom- 
bardment in  the  United  Kingdom  up  to  the  end  of 
August,  1944.  Of  these:  26,291  were  men;  23,757  were 
women;  7,250  were  children. 

Home  Production 

18.  The  monthly  output  of  munitions  (including  naval  and 
merchant  vessels,  aircraft  and  warlike  stores)  in  the 
first  half  of  1944  was  about  six  times  as  great  as  at 
the  outbreak  of  war. 

19.  Of  the  total  munitions  for  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations,  about  70  per  cent  was  produced  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  10  per  cent  came  from  other  Empire  Countries, 
and  20  per  cent  from  the  United  States  of  America. 
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20.  For  every  large  warship  that  was  completed  in  the 
early  months  of  the  war,  three  and  a  half  warships  were 
completed  in  a  similar  period  in  1944. 

21.  Of  the  smaller  naval  craft,  for  every  one  that  was  com- 
pleted in  the  early  months  of  the  war  62  were  completed 
in  a  similar  period  in  1944. 

22.  For  every  naval  gun  made  in  the  early  months  of  the 
war,  16  were  made  in  a  similar  period  in  1944,  and  for 
every  torpedo  made  in  1939,  six  and  a  half  were  made 
in  1944. 

23.  For  every  tank,  armoured  vehicle  or  rifle  made  in  the 
early  months  of  the  war,  11%  were  made  in  a  similar 
period  in  1944. 

24.  For  every  single  heavy  bomber  built  in  Britain  in  1940 
(41  in  all),  over  140  were  built  in  1944. 

25.  For  every  single  naval  aircraft  Britain  built  in  1940  (476 
in  all),  she  built  six  and  a  half  in  1944. 

26.  From  the  beginning  of  the  war  up  to  the  middle  of  1944, 
38,025  fighters  had  been  built  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

27.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  little  over  1,100  long  tons 
of  bombs  were  made  per  month.  In  1944  monthly  pro- 
duction was  34  times  as  great. 

Raw  Materials 

28.  The  home  production  of  timber  in  1943  was  more  than 
four  times  that  of  1939. 

1939,  880,000  long  tons 
1943,  3,821,000  long  tons 
(Hardwood,  softwood  and  pitwood) 

29.  Home  production  of  iron  ore  increased  by  four  million 
long  tons — from  14%  million  to  18%  million — between 
1939  and  1943.  Imports  of  iron  ore  were  reduced  by 
nearly  three  and  a  half  million  tons — from  5%  to  less 
than  2  million — in  the  same  period. 

30.  So  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  limited  shipping-space 
available  could  be  used  for  the  import  of  vital  muni- 
tions, etc.,  some  home  industries  requiring  imported 
materials  had  to  be  cut  down.  For  example,  newsprint 
manufacture  was  cut  down  by  85  per  cent.,  cotton  yarn 
manufacture  by  40  per  cent. 

Food 

31.  To  increase  the  output  of  food  at  home  and  so  save 
shipping  space,  six  and  half  million  more  acres  are 
being  cultivated.  This  is  an  increase  of  50  per  cent, 
over  the  total  of  the  land  in  Britain  which  was  under 
the  plough  before  the  war. 

32.  The  quantity  of  wheat  and  potatoes  harvested  in  1943 
was  more  than  double  the  pre-war  average.  The  output 
of  sugar  beet  and  vegetables  was  increased  by  more 
than  one-third. 


33.  100,000  men  have  had  to  leave  the  farms,  but  80,000 
women  have  partly  replaced  them.  Thousands  of  school 
children  and  adults  have  spent  their  holidays  working 
on  the  land. 

34.  To  save  shipping,  imports  of  animal  food-stuffs  have 
been  reduced  from  8,750,000  long  tons  to  1,250,000  tons. 
Larger  quantities  of  fodder  crops  grown  at  home  have 
helped  to  maintain  milk  production,  but  meat,  poultry 
and  eggs  have  had  to  be  curtailed. 

35.  Landings  of  fish  during  the  war  were  less  than  one- 
third  of  what  they  were  before  1939 — and  this  is  the 
reason;  of  the  deep-sea  trawler  fleet,  66  per  cent,  was 
on  war  service,  and  of  the  steam  drifter  fleet  75  per 
cent,  was  on  war  service.  Many  of  the  motor  vessels 
normally  engaged  in  fishing  were  also  on  war  service. 

36.  The  average  consumption  of  butter,  fresh  meat,  sugar 
and  fresh  fruit  taken  together,  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion has  been  almost  halved. 

37.  The  average  consumption  of  margarine,  canned  meat, 
potatoes  and  flour,  taken  together,  per  head  of  the 
population  is  about  one-third  higher  than  before  the 
war. 

38.  The  average  number  of  shell  eggs  eaten  before  the 
war  was  three  and  a  quarter  per  head  per  week.  In 
1943  the  amount  available  to  adult  civilians  was  just 
one  half  an  egg  per  week. 

Shipping  and  Foreign  Trade 

39.  Losses  to  British  shipping  Were  greater  than  the  losses 
of  all  Allied  and  Neutral  shipping  put  together.  From 
September,  1939  to  December,  1943  British  losses  were 
nearly  3,000  ships,  totalling  over  ll1/^  million  short 
tons. 

40.  In  the  United  Kingdom  half  of  all  the  man-power  in 
merchant  shipyards  (from  1940  to  1943)  was  engaged 
on  repair  work.  Yet  new  merchant  tonnage  was  com- 
pleted at  a  greater  rate  than  during  the  first  world  war. 

41.  The  import  of  finished  dry  goods,  which  before  the  war 
totalled  seven  million  long  tons  a  year,  was  only  two 
million  tons  in  1943 — and  nearly  all  of  it  munitions. 

42.  Britain  used  to  import  over  three-quarters  of  a  million 
long  tons  of  scrap  a  year.  Now  this  kind  of  import  has 
practically  ceased.  The  collection  at  home  of  scrap  for 
steel  making  increased  by  two  million  long  tons  a  year. 

43.  Britain  has  sacrificed  most  of  her  export  trade.  As  little 
man-power  could  be  spared  for  anything  other  than  war 
work,  the  quantity  of  exports  has  been  reduced  by  more 
than  two-thirds. 

Finance 

44.  Over  £1,000,000,000  of  overseas  assets  have  been  sold 
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and  £2,300,000,000  of  overseas  liabilities  incurred. 

45.  The  Government  spent  over  four  times  more  in  1943 
than  in  1938  and  nearly  all  this  increase  was  to  meet 
the  cost  of  the  war. 

Taxation 

46.  In  1943  the  British  people  paid  two  and  a  half  times 
as  much  Income  Tax  as  in  the  year  before  the  war.  The 
comparative  totals  are: 

1938,  £472,000,000. 
1943,  £1,169,000,000. 

47.  How  the  Government  obtained  its  money  in  1943: 
Taxation  and  Government  income  from  property,  etc., 

provided  50  per  cent. 

Personal,  business  and  public  savings  provided  34  per 
cent. 

Realization  of  assets  provided  14  per  cent. 

Borrowings  of  sums  allowed  as  compensation  for  war 
damage  (the  money  cannot  yet  be  used  for  re- 
building) 2  per  cent. 

48.  Business  profits  have  been  taxed  since  the  war  as  well 
as  private  incomes.  Increased  profits  were  taxed  at  60 
per  cent,  in  1938,  and  this  tax  rose  to  100  per  cent,  in 
1940. 

Examples  of  Increased  Indirect  Taxation 

49.  The  tax  on  beer  and  tobacco  in  1943  produced  £600,- 
000,000,  which  was  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  Gov- 
ernment revenue  in  a  single  year  before  the  war. 

50.  Total  receipts  from  indirect  taxation  were  nearly  three 
times  as  great  in  1943  as  before  the  war.  They  rose  from 
£371,000,000  to  £1,026,000,000. 
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situation  which  has  in  it  many  of  the  elements  that  lead  to 
the  tragedy  of  war".  But  in  January,  1937,  the  Roosevelt 
Administration  requested  Congress  to  pass  a  resolution  apply- 
ing the  isolationist  restrictions  of  the  Neutrality  Act  to  the 
Spanish  civil  war — an  action  prompted  by  pacifism  in  other 
countries  as  well  as  American  isolationism.  This  action  coupled 
with  Roosevelt's  signing  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of  May,  1937, 
were  the  President's  final  concessions  to  the  isolationist  atti- 
tude. A  whole  series  of  events  jeopardized  world  peace  at 
this  time.  Hitler  repudiated  the  Locarno  and  the  Versailles 
Treaties  by  rearmament  and  his  occupation  of  the  Rhineland 
in  1936.  Italy  conquered  Ethiopia.  Italy,  Germany  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  Russia,  intervened  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  On 
July  7,  1937,  Japan  began  its  long  war  with  China  after  the 
incident  at  Marco  Polo  bridge.  In  October,  1937,  Roosevelt 
made  his  first  effort  to  create  a  new  American  outlook  on  the 
course  of  international  affairs.  In  his  "quarantine"  speech  in 
Chicago  he  said :  "It  seems  to  be  unfortunately  true  that  the 
epidemic  of  world  lawlessness  is  spreading.  When  an  epidemic 
of  physical  disease  starts  to  spread,  the  community  approves 
and  joins  in  a  quarantine  of  the  patients  in  order  to  protect 
the  health  of  the  community  against  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease. .  .  .  America  actively  engages  in  the  search  for  peace." 

The  critical  reaction  in  the  United  States  to  this  speech 
showed  the  Fascist  powers  and  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
Americans  would  no  more  support  intervention  in  Asia  or 
elsewhere  in  1937  than  they  had  in  1932  when  little  inclina- 
tion was  shown  to  back  Secretary  of  State  Stimson's  vigorous 
opposition  to  the  Japanese  seizure  of  Manchuria. 

From  1938  onward,  however,  Roosevelt  tried  to  lead  in- 
stead of  follow  the  majority  of  Americans  in  foreign  policy. 
In  January,  1938,  he  asked  Congress  to  authorize  the  building 
of  the  Navy  beyond  the  limits  set  by  the  discarded  Washing- 
ton and  London  treaties.  In  1938  he  began  to  make  an  "active 
search  for  peace"  by  an  appeal  to  reasonableness.  In  1938, 
during  the  crisis  over  Czechoslovakia,  Roosevelt  wrote  letters 
to  Hitler,  Mussolini,  Benes,  Daladier  and  Chamberlain,  urg- 
ing them  to  continue  negotiations  for  a  solution  that  would 
prevent  an  outbreak  of  war.  In  1939  the  President  wrote  to 
Hitler  suggesting  that  he  agree  to  twenty-five  years  of  peace. 
Although  not  entirely  clear  at  the  time  it  is  now  obvious  that 
Roosevelt  was  developing  a  policy  which  rested  on  the  belief 
that  Nazi  Germany  menaced  the  nations  of  the  Western 
world,  that  Britain  and  France  would  in  time  resist  Germany, 
and  that  the  interests  of  the  United  States  were  linked  with 
those  of  Britain  and  France. 

Roosevelt  tried  to  establish  close  contact  with  Britain  and 
France  by  commercial  agreements,  arrangements  for  the  sale 
of  American  aeroplanes  and  munitions  to  them,  and  by  the 
invitation  to  King  George  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth  to  visit  the 
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United  States.  Without  stating-  this  policy  openly,  the  Presi- 
dent tried  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1939  to  win  Congres- 
sional support  for  it  through  an  amendment  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  that  would  have  facilitated  sales  of  war  materials  to  the 
British  and  French,  but  a  majority  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  refused.  These  amendments  were  passed 
only  after  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  two  months  later. 
When  Roosevelt  announced  the  formal  neutrality  of  the 
United  States  on  September  3,  1939  he  declared,  "I  cannot 
ask  that  every  American  remain  neutral  in  thought.  Even  a 
neutral  cannot  be  asked  to  close  his  mind  and  his  conscience. " 
Apparently  he  considered  it  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  that  Germany  be  defeated. 

The  collapse  of  France  in  June,  1940,  and  the  German 
air  raids  on  Britain  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  compelled 
the  American  public  to  give  up  strict  neutrality,  because  a 
British  defeat  would  have  exposed  the  United  States  to  real 
danger  from  Germany.  But  Roosevelt  hesitated  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  changing  public  opinion  as  it  was  a  year 
of  presidential  election  and  thus  a  time  for  political  caution. 
Although  he  had  proposed  an  extensive  armament  programme, 
he  did  not  seek  an  increase  in  the  army's  manpower.  In  June, 
1940,  after  the  Germans  had  occupied  France  he  urged  that 
Congress  adjourn.  But  Congress  stayed  in  session,  received 
from  a  Republican  and  an  Anti-New  Deal  Democrat  a  bill 
for  conscription  and  passed  it.  This  Act,  which  Roosevelt 
either  had  not  thought  of  sponsoring  or  feared  to  sponsor, 
did  much  to  prepare  the  United  States  for  war. 

Policy  of  Ocean  Defense 

The  President  won  public  support  for  what  has  been 
called  his  "preferential  neutrality  policy"  because  it  was  based 
on  the  safeguarding-  of  the  oceans.  "It  is  a  matter  of  most 
vital  concern  to  us  that  European  and  Asiatic  warmakers 
should  not  gain  control  of  the  oceans  which  lead  to  this 
hemisphere."  This  "ocean  policy"  began  to  take  shape  almost 
immediately  after  Britain's  declaration  of  war  on  Germany  in 
1939.  It  was  really  a  re-statement  of  what  the  United  States 
had  called  in  the  First  World  War  "the  freedom  of  the  seas". 

As  evidence  of  "inter-American  solidarity",  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  American  Republics  met  in  Panama  on  Octo- 
ber 3,  1939,  and  agreed  upon  the  Declaration  of  Panama.  This 
declaration  designated  a  "zone"  around  the  two  American 
continents,  extending  far  out  into  the  Atlantic,  in  which  the 
Americans  declared  they  would  disapprove  of  operations  by 
the  war  vessels  of  belligerents.  Although  the  United  States 
was  not  in  a  position  to  make  this  declaration  effective  without 
going  to  war,  it  was  a  threat  to  Germany  whose  principal 
sea  activities  consisted  of  submarine  warfare  against  cargo 
vessels,  and  a  protection  to  Britain  whose  cargo  ships  entered 
the  zone  on  voyages  back  and  forth  from  the  Americas. 
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The  new  attempt  to  enforce  the  freedom  of  the  seas  gradu- 
ally prompted  the  United  States  to  move  its  security  bases 
toward  Europe — to  British  islands  in  the  Caribbean  and  off 
the  North  American  coasts  (traded,  except  in  the  case  of 
Bermuda,  for  fifty  destroyers  in  1940),  then  to  Greenland, 
Northern  Ireland  and  Iceland,  which  the  Germans  had  an- 
nounced was  within  the  submarine  blockade  zone. 

Act  of  Havana 

This  policy  led  to  a  variation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
After  Germany  had  conquered  France,  the  Netherlands  and 
Denmark,  all  of  whom  possessed  colonies  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  American  Foreign  Ministers  met  in  Cuba 
in  July,  1940,  and  drew  up  the  Act  of  Havana.  This  Act 
authorized  the  American  nations,  jointly,  to  set  up  a  provi- 
sional regime  over  islands  or  regions  in  the  Americas  owned 
by  non-American  states  which  were  in  danger  of  "becoming 
the  subjects  of  barter  of  territory  or  change  of  sovereignty". 
The  Acts  of  Havana  and  Panama  thus  strengthened  the  Am- 
erican solidarity  policy.  At  the  same  time  President  Roosevelt 
made  the  hemisphere  tie  stronger  still  by  negotiations  with 
Canada.  The  Ogdensburg  Agreement  of  August  17,  1940, 
established  a  permanent  joint  United  States-Canada  Board 
of  Defense  "to  consider  in  the  broad  sense  the  defense  of 
the  northern  half  of  the  Western  Hemisphere".  The  Hyde 
Park  Declaration  of  April  20,  1941,  provided  for  United 
States-Canadian  co-ordination  of  their  programmes  for  the 
production  of  war  and  defense  materials. 

When  France  fell,  Roosevelt  feared  that  the  Germans 
might  get  control  of  the  French  fleet  which  would  have  given 
them  a  strong  force  against  the  British  in  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Mediterranean.  When  the  Vichy  government  was  set  up, 
the  President  sent  Admiral  William  D.  Leahy  to  Vichy  as 
Ambassador,  with  instructions  to  follow  policies  that  would 
keep  French  ships  out  of  German  hands. 

Aid  to  Britain 

However,  aid  to  Britain  was  the  outstanding  example  of 
the  American  "ocean  policy".  Roosevelt  declared,  "If  Great 
Britain  goes  down,  the  Axis  powers  will  control  the  continents 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia  and  the  high  seas — and 
they  will  be  in  a  position  to  bring  enormous  military  and  naval 
resources  against  this  hemisphere."  At  the  end  of  1940,  short- 
ly after  his  re-election  to  the  Presidency,  Roosevelt  proposed 
the  lend-lease  programme,  a  far-reaching  move  of  assistance  to 
Britain,  which  was  enacted  in  March,  1941.  Lend-lease  tied 
American  interests  closely  to  those  of  Britain  and  in  time  to 
those  of  all  the  allies  of  Britain,  including  Russia.  In  explana- 
tion of  lend-lease,  Roosevelt  declared :  "We  must  be  the  great 
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arsenal  of  democracy."  American  lend-lease  help  was  ex- 
tended to  the  Soviet  Union  two  months  after  the  German  in- 
vasion in  June,  1941. 

Roosevelt  further  emphasized  his  policy  of  identifying 
American  interest  with  Britain's  by  the  spectacular  meeting 
at  sea  in  August,  1941,  with  Winston  Churchill.  Out  in  the 
Atlantic  aboard  the  warships  U.S.S.  "Augusta"  and  H.M.S. 
"Prince  of  Wales",  the  President  and  the  British  Prime  Minis- 
ter "considered  the  dangers  to  world  civilization  arising  from 
the  policies  of  military  domination  by  conquest  upon  which 
the  Hitlerite  government  of  Germany  and  other  governments 
associated  therewith  have  embarked."  The  announced  result 
of  this  meeting  was  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

Decline  of  Relations  with  Germany 

Meanwhile,  the  ocean  policy  led  to  an  undeclared  naval 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Germany.  Relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  began  to  deteriorate  from  the  day 
in  1938  when  the  United  States  withdrew  its  Ambassador  from 
Berlin,  and  Germany  reciprocated  by  recalling  its  Ambassador 
from  Washington.  Roosevelt  criticized  Germany  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  accused  Italy,  Germany's 
Axis  partner,  of  having  "struck  a  dagger  into  the  back  of  its 
neighbor"  when  it  went  to  war  against  France.  When  a  Ger- 
man submarine  sank  the  American  vessel  "Robin  Moor", 
Roosevelt  commented  that  it  was  "an  assertion  of  the  supreme 
purpose  of  the  German  Reich  to  seize  control  of  the  high 
seas".  The  President  in  May,  1941  ordered  naval  vessels  to 
patrol  the  Atlantic  as  far  east  as  Iceland.  He  condemned  the 
German  attack  on  Russia  as  "further  proof  ...  of  the  real 
purposes  and  projects  of  the  present  leaders  of  Germany  for 
the  world  domination."  A  succession  of  sinkings  of  American 
ships  led  to  complete  practical  abandonment  of  neutrality. 
President  Roosevelt  warned  that  German  and  Italian  ships 
entered  waters  under  American  protection  at  their  own  risk, 
asked  Congress  to  authorize  the  arming  of  American  merchant 
vessels  and,  on  October  27,  1941  took  notice  of  German  sink- 
ing of  American  ships  by  saying:  "America  has  been  attacked 
.  .  .  the  forward  march  of  Hitlerism  can  be  stopped — and  it 
will  be  stopped.  Very  simply  and  very  bluntly — we  are  pledged 
to  pull  our  own  oar  in  the  destruction  of  Hitlerism". 

Appeasement  of  Japan 

But  it  was  in  the  Pacific,  not  the  Atlantic,  that  the  United 
States  formally  entered  the  war.  From  1937  to  1939  the 
United  States  granted  loans  to  China  but  permitted  Japan 
to  purchase  war  materials  in  America.  However,  in  1939 
Secretary  of  State  Hull,  under  pressure  of  American  public 
opinion  notified  Japan  that  the  commercial  treaty  of  1911 
between  the  two  countries  was  terminated.  But  the  American 
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Government  made  no  real  attempt  to  assist  China  by  restricting 
Japanese  trade  in  the  United  States.  There  were  three  reasons 
for  this:  (1)  If  Japan  had  been  provoked  at  this  point  the 
United  States  would  neither  have  had  the  arms,  nor  the  will 
to  fight;  (2)  Material  aid  to  Britain  would  have  been  cut 
off;  (3)  Joseph  C.  Grew,  American  Ambassador  to  Japan, 
expressed  the  belief  to  his  government  that  if  the  United 
States  did  not  press  Japan  too  hard,  "moderate"  circles  in 
Tokyo  would  hold  the  militarists  in  check. 

Yet  on  September  27,  1940,  Japan  formally  linked  its  in- 
terests with  those  of  Germany  and  Italy  as  the  Asiatic  mem- 
ber of  the  Axis  by  the  tripartite  treaty.  On  July  22,  1941, 
Japan  occupied  southern  Indo-China.  Four  days  later  Roose- 
velt froze  Japanese  assets  in  the  United  States — "a  declaration 
of  economic  war".  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  at  their  meeting  in 
the  Atlantic  "agreed  that  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
should  take  parallel  action  in  warning  Japan  against  new 
moves  of  aggression". 

End  of  Appeasement 

In  the  autumn  of  1941  the  American  Government  made  it 
plain  to  Japan  that  in  order  to  re-establish  Japanese-Ameri- 
can relations,  Japanese  troops  must  be  withdrawn  from  China. 
But  Japan  insisted  that  its  soldiers  remain.  The  Japanese 
Government  then  sent  Saburu  Kurusu  as  a  special  envoy  to 
Washington.  His  talks  with  Cordell  Hull  revealed  that  the 
United  States  would  never  accept  Japanese  Asiatic  policy  and 
that  Japan  would  not  abandon  this  policy.  Encouraged  by  the 
success  of  the  German  invasion  of  Russia,  Japan  attacked  the 
United  States  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7,  1941,  while 
Kurusu  was  still  in  Washington.  On  December  11,  Germany 
and  Italy  declared  war  on  the  United  States.  Thus  the  Ameri- 
can Government  found  itself  at  war  simultaneously  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

End  of  Isolation. 

Since  the  spectacular  Japanese  attack  on  the  United  States, 
American  public  opinion  has  gradually  turned  to  a  new  out- 
look on  foreign  policy  more  realistic  than  the  isolationism  of 
the  1930's.  The  mounting  hardships  and  casualties  of  war 
brought  the  United  States  around  to  supporting  a  foreign 
policy  of  international  co-operation  based  on  the  belief  that 
all  powers  jointly  have  universal  responsibility  for  peace.  The 
war  itself  gave  the  United  States  and  other  powers  the  habit 
of  co-operation.  The  Declaration  by  the  United  Nations,  signed 
in  the  White  House  on  January  1,  1942,  brought  together  the 
enemies  of  the  Axis  in  a  strong  wartime  coalition. 

However,  the  movement  for  permanent  co-operation  de- 
veloped slowly  in  the  United  States.  But  the  Administration 
after  1941  campaigned  for  American  acceptance  of  a  policy 
of  co-operation  with  decidedly  more  vigour  and  boldness  than 
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in  the  pre-war  period.  On  May  30,  1942,  Under-secretary  of 
State,  Welles,  said  he  thought  there  would  be  a  "demand  that 
the  United  Nations  become  the  nucleus  of  a  world  organiza- 
tion of  the  future".  The  idea  appealed  readily  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  country  and  in  1943  a  resolution  was  introduced  into 
the  Senate  advocating  American  participation  in  a  world 
organization.  Popular  support  for  co-operation  became  so 
strong  that  politicians  risked  their  chance  of  re-election  if 
they  opposed  it.  Republican  leaders,  considered  more  isola- 
tionist than  the  Democrats,  adopted  late  in  1943  a  resolution 
favouring  international  co-operation.  By  a  sweeping  majority 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  this  in  the  form  of  the 
Fulbright  resolution.  On  November  5,  1943,  the  Senate  passed 
the  Connally  resolution  favouring  American  participation  in  a 
new  League  of  Nations  without  a  dissenting  vote.  Thus  within 
two  years  of  war  American  public  opinion  had  definitely 
moved  toward  a  new  attitude  in  world  affairs.  It  was  signifi- 
cant that  the  platforms  adopted  by  the  two  major  parties  at 
the  1944  presidential  nominating  conventions  included  parti- 
cipation by  the  United  States  in  an  international  organization 
aiming  to  keep  the  peace  by  co-operation. 

Meanwhile,  Roosevelt  successfully  advanced  the  principle 
that  the  United  States  should  agree  to  use  force  in  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  abroad.  American  attempts  to  keep  Japan, 
Germany  and  Italy  from  aggression  in  the  1930's  failed  be- 
cause those  powers  knew  that  the  United  States  would  not 
resort  to  force  to  back  up  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State.  In  addition,  Roosevelt  broke  with  another  aspect  of 
isolationism  during  this  period  by  committing  the  United 
States  to  particular  political  responsibilities  in  Europe.  The 
progress  toward  adoption  of  the  principles  of  co-operation, 
use  of  force  and  political  responsibility  in  Europe  reached  its 
climax  in  the  Crimea  Conference  of  February,  1945.  There 
Roosevelt  committed  the  United  States  to  co-operating  with 
Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  political  rehabilitation  of 
the  liberated  countries  of  Europe  (including  the  Axis  and 
satellite  countries)  and  agreed  upon  the  creation  of  a  com- 
mission to  select  a  government  for  Poland  that  the  three  great 
powers  would  recognize.  The  Crimea  conference,  moreover, 
was  the  climax  of  Roosevelt's  efforts  for  international  co- 
operation, as  the  United  States,  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union 
agreed  that  a  conference  of  the  United  Nations  would  meet 
in  San  Francisco  on  April  25th  to  draw  up  a  charter  for  world 
organization. 
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3.     (f )    Russia's  Part  in  the  War 

Unfortunately,  comprehensive  statistics  of  the  Russian  mili- 
tary, industrial  and  economic  effort  during  the  Second  World 
War  are  not  available.  However,  we  may  conveniently  sum  up 
the  Soviet  Union's  contribution  to  the  final  victory  in  1945 
under  the  following  points: 

(1)  As  Winston  Churchill  has  very  effectively  pointed  out 
more  than  once,  the  greatest  single  contribution  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  military  effort  of  the  United  Nations 
was  the  smashing  of  the  German  armies  on  the  Eastern 
Front.  But  it  was  a  long  and  costly  struggle  to  drive  the 
Germans  back  from  the  Maikop  oil  fields  to  Berlin;  the 
siege  of  Leningrad  had  to  be  lifted,  the  threat  to  Moscow 
removed,  the  Baku  oil  fields  recaptured,  the  Black  Sea 
cleared  of  the  enemy,  and  a  vast  territory  regained  from 
the  invader.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  all  this  could  have  been 
accomplished  without  the  help  of  the  United  States  and 
Britain  in  military  supplies.  Russia,  however,  provided 
the  huge  armies,  estimated  at  many  millions,  which  were 
necessary  to  defeat  the  large,  better  trained,  and  better 
equipped  German  armies.  The  brilliant  leadership  of  such 
Soviet  generals  as  Timoshenko,  Zhukov,  and  Konev 
helped  immeasurably  in  the  outmanoeuvring  of  the  Nazi 
forces.  The  Red  Army  did  not  hesitate  to  use  new  and 
daring  tactics  in  the  struggle.  Encircling  movements, 
massed  artillery,  co-ordination  of  Stormovik  fighter  aero- 
planes with  infantry  tactics,  cavalry  charges  regarded 
as  out  of  date  by  other  armies,  and  the  special  strategy 
of  the  winter  campaigns  were  all  brought  into  play. 

Yet  for  two  years  the  Red  Army  was  compelled  to 
absorb  the  blows  of  the  Wehrmacht  by  retreating  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  an  attempt  to  trade  space  for  time.  In  this 
way  the  Soviet  Union  enabled  its  Western  allies  to  pre- 
pare for  the  opening  of  the  "second  front",  while  it  set 
up  new  war  industries  east  of  the  Urals  and  trained  addi- 
tional millions  of  soldiers  for  the  great  counter  offensive 
which  reached  its  climax  in  the  streets  of  Berlin. 
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(2)  Largely  through  Russian  military  action  the  Axis  satel- 
lites, Finland,  Rumania,  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  were 
defeated. 

(3)  By  declaring  war  on  Japan  on  August  8,  1945  the  Soviet 
Union  hastened  the  final  collapse  of  the  Japanese  Empire. 

4.  (d)  Rebirth  of  French  National  Spirit;  Free  French  and 
Underground  Movements  during  the  Period  of  Ger- 
man Occupation. 

The  resistance  movement  in  France  and  the  rebirth  of  a 
French  national  spirit  after  the  armistice  of  June  22,  1940, 
were  not  primarily  or  mainly  the  product  of  an  intellectual 
revolt  against  Nazi  political  philosophy.  They  sprang  from 
something  simpler  and  stronger — the  intense  disgust  which 
overcomes  the  ordinary  citizen  when  he  sees  foreign  soldiers 
strolling  about  his  streets  as  conquerors,  sure  of  their  con- 
quest. To  illustrate  we  may  quote  the  answer  that  was  given 
by  a  member  of  the  French  resistance  movement  to  a  Belgian 
who  asked  him  in  1943  why  he  had  given  up  home  and  safety 
to  fight  the  Germans.  "They  take  us  for  suckers"  was  what  he 
said,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  speaking  for  many 
thousands  of  the  Maquis,  who  had  taken  up  the  hard  and 
dangerous  life  of  the  guerrilla  simply  to  show  the  Germans 
that  France  was  still  a  Power  with  courage  and  a  will  of  her 
own. 

The  war  between  France  and  Germany,  therefore,  did  not 
end  in  the  spring  of  1940.  In  non-military  forms,  it  went  re- 
lentlessly on.  The  Germans  fought  by  many  methods.  They 
divided  France  into  two  zones — occupied  and  unoccupied. 
They  sought  to  weaken  it  by  retention  of  the  bulk  of  the 
French  army  in  prison  camps,  by  shipping  French  workers  to 
the  factories  of  the  Reich,  and  by  imposing  semi-starvation. 
At  the  very  beginning,  the  Germans  sought  to  disarm  French 
dislike  by  "correctness"  in  their  dealings  with  the  conquered 
nation.  But  when  it  became  obvious  this  method  would  not 
be  successful,  they  undertook  to  sow  mutual  suspicion,  distrust 
and  hatred  among  the  civilians  who  remained  at  home;  they 
seized  hostages  in  reprisal  for  "incidents",  executed  those 
who  resisted  them  and,  finally,  they  encouraged  collaborators. 
"The  French  fought  back",  as  Helen  H.  Miller  observes, 
"through  the  Underground — by  a  clandestine  press,  obstruc- 
tion, sabotage,  aid  to  the  Allies — and  through  the  French 
National  Committee  of  Liberation  headed  by  General  de 
Gaulle  first  from  London,  then  from  Algiers — until  D-day 
brought  full  scale  military  opposition  to  the  Germans  on 
French  soil  again,  and  the  guns  at  Cherbourg  celebrated  the 
anniversary  of  the  Bastille." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Third  Republic  suffered 
from  the  excessive  number  of  parliamentary  groups,  from 
the  bloc  national  of  the  Right  to  the  cartel  des   gauches  of 
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variations  on  large  issues  were  regarded  as  a  reason  for  dif- 
ference, solid  majorities  and  solid  opposition  were  impossible. 

The  resistance  movements,  however,  were  not  so  split  up. 
They  received  their  impetus  in  the  spontaneous  determina- 
tion of  many  small  localities,  but  when  the  time  to  form  a 
national  movement  came  various  unions  took  place.  Combat, 
Liberation,  Franc-Tireur  and  other  smaller  groups  joined  in 
the  united  resistance  movement,  later  called  the  Mouvement 
National  de  la  Liberation.  Another  union  in  which  the  Com- 
munists took  part,  was  known  as  the  Front  National.  The  two 
were  united  in  the  National  Committee  of  Resistance  on  which 
sixteen  representatives  of  resistance  groups  directed  all  activi- 
ties against  the  Nazis.  This  co-ordination  of  the  various  re- 
sistance groups  was  in  itself  a  political  achievement  of  a  high 
order,  and  in  December,  1943,  the  clandestine  paper  Defense 
de  la  France  looked  forward  to  a  change  in  the  spirit  govern- 
ing French  political  life :  "When  one  sees  the  delegate  of 
the  trade  unions  at  the  office  of  the  National  Committee  of 
Resistance,  agreeing  to  represent  the  interests  of  an  opposing 
party,  and  when  one  sees  in  the  Paris  Committee  of  Liberation 
men  closely  co-operating  who  would  formerly  have  refused  to 
shake  hands,  one  understands  that  something  has  changed 
in  the  political  life  of  France.  What  has  happened  is  very 
simple ;  the  resistance  movement  has  broken  through  the  pre- 
war political  framework." 

By  dividing  France  into  an  occupied  and  an  unoccupied 
zone  under  the  armistice  of  1940,  Germany  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  Vichy  regime  under  which  Frenchmen  made 
the  French  State  the  successor  of  the  Third  Republic.  The 
rulers  at  Vichy  were  collaborationists — some  of  them  actively 
welcomed  the  opportunity  from  the  beginning  and  others 
yielded  to  the  force  of  circumstances.  They  not  only  adminis- 
tered the  country  but  they  enabled  the  Nazis,  through  govern- 
ment by  remote  control,  to  spread  confusion  far  more  widely 
than  in  a  country  like  Norway  where  Quisling  governed  with 
the  backing  of  German  soldiers  or  like  Holland,  where  a  Nazi 
was  directly  in  charge  of  civil  affairs.  This  arrangement,  more- 
over, denied  the  legal  authority  of  a  government-in-exile  to 
the  group  headed  by  de  Gaulle. 

This  alternative  to  the  Petain  government  which  developed 
outside  France,  was  known  in  succession  as  the  Free  French, 
the  Fighting  French,  the  French  National  Committee  (in 
London)  and  then  the  French  Committee  of  National  Libera- 
tion (F.  C.  N.  L.)  in  Algiers.  It  was  organized  by  Charles  de 
Gaulle,  who  refused  to  accept  the  French  surrender.  When 
he  arrived  in  London  on  June  17,  1940,  de  Gaulle  broadcast 
to  his  people,  "France  has  lost  a  battle;  she  has  not  lost  the 
war."  He  had  a  connection  with  the  last  legally  constituted 
government  of  France;  a  month  before  it  fell,  Premier  Rey- 
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naud  had  given  him  the  Cabinet  post  of  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  National  Defense.  But  this  was  very  doubtful  con- 
stitutional legality  for  the  Committee  which  he  subsequently 
organized. 

As  the  war  progressed,  however,  the  French  National  Com- 
mittee became  the  main  rallying  point  of  Frenchmen  opposed 
to  Vichy.  The  Committee  not  only  had  active  authority  in 
certain  parts  of  the  French  Empire,  but  Underground  leaders 
escaped  to  join  it.  In  June,  1943,  it  was  merged  with  the 
Giraud  Conseil  Imperial  to  become  the  F.  C.  N.  L.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1943  the  Committee  strengthened  itself  by  setting  up  a 
provisional  Consultative  Assembly,  with  members  representa- 
tive of  the  resistance  movements  inside  and  outside  France, 
former  deputies  (in  proportion  to  the  pre-war  strength  of  their 
parties  in  the  Chamber)  and  delegates  from  departmental 
councils  elsewhere  in  the  Empire.  In  June,  1944,  de  Gaulle 
proclaimed  the  Committee  as  the  Provisional  Government  of 
the  French  Republic,  and  obtained  recognition  from  most  of 
the  governments-in-exile  and  a  number  of  other  states.  Russia, 
however,  had  accepted  the  Committee  as  "representative  of 
the  State  interests  of  the  French  Republic"  in  1943.  Finally, 
in  October,  1944,  the  United  States  extended  recognition  to 
the  de  Gaulle  regime  and  the  British  and  Russian  governments 
formally  clarified  their  relationships  with  it  at  the  same  time. 
4.     (e)    Present  Efforts  of  France  in  War  and  Reconstruction. 

When  General  de  Gaulle  arrived  in  Paris  on  August  25, 
1944,  he  found  a  country  wild  with  joy  but  lacking  political 
and  administrative  framework.  With  the  exception  of  the  com- 
paratively small  force  at  the  fighting  front  under  Leclerc 
and  de  Lattre  de  Tassigny  there  was  no  army.  The  only  police 
force  was  that  of  Vichy  which,  as  could  be  expected,  helped 
promote  insurrection  during  the  liberation.  There  was  no 
administration  because  the  Vichy  Prefects  had  fled  or  gone 
into  hiding.  However  armed  forces  of  the  Resistance  Commit- 
tee had  seized  power  and  assumed  duties  for  which  they  had 
not  been  intended.  To  make  matters  worse,  many  of  the  people 
did  not  even  know  who  these  men  were,  and,  as  no  elections 
could  be  held,  the  Resistance  forces  virtually  held  dictatorial 
power. 

This  political  situation  facing  General  de  Gaulle  was  made 
more  difficult  as  few  members  of  the  Resistance  movement 
had  even  seen  him.  Moreover,  de  Gaulle  was  accompanied 
by  the  personnel  of  his  Algiers  Government  and  by  all  those 
who  had  faithfully  supported  him  for  four  years.  Naturally, 
these  groups  differed  widely  in  temperament,  and  when  they 
met  they  had  to  adapt  themselves  to  each  other.  As  Andre 
Siegfried  tells  us,  "Those  who  had  fought  the  Germans  in 
France,  who  had  suffered  from  hunger  and  incurred  terrible 
risks,  took  pride  in  their  past  ordeals.  The  exiles  from  Algeria 
and  those  returning  from  England  had  not  shared  identical 
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experiences,  but  they  all  had  the  advantage  of  belonging  to 
an  existing  administrative  body  which  was  ready  to  constitute 
a  government.,, 

Fortunately  the  new  Government  has  met  with  consider- 
able success  in  this  aspect  of  French  post-war  reconstruction. 
Obviously,  under  the  circumstances,  only  great  wisdom  could 
avert  civil  war  and  the  Government  has  undoubtedly  displayed 
such  wisdom.  Briefly,  it  has  known  when  to  stick  to  its  point, 
when  to  give  in  and  when  to  avoid  the  issue.  The  dangerous 
problem  of  the  rather  disorderly  French  Forces  of  the  In- 
terior was  slowly  solved.  Its  best  elements  were  integrated 
into  the  Army,  while  those  Maquis  who  had  no  desire  to 
recognize  any  authority  were  gradually  dealt  with.  Collabora- 
tors, who  could  be  captured,  have  been  tried  and  sentenced. 
In  April  and  May,  1945,  France  held  municipal  elections  in 
35,000  out  of  38,000  communes — the  first  elections  since  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  1939. 

On  Sunday,  October  21,  1945,  twenty-four  million  men 
and  women  in  France  voted  on  candidates  for  a  National 
Assembly  and  a  referendum  asking  for  a  yes  or  no  on  two 
questions:  (1)  should  a  single  assembly  be  charged  with 
drawing  up  a  new  constitution  for  France,  and  (2)  should 
the  assembly  be  limited  as  to  its  powers  and  duration  as 
proposed  by  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle.  The  results  were  that 
the  French  people  by  a  24-to-l  vote  repudiated  the  unstable 
parliamentary  system  of  the  Third  Republic  and  charged  their 
new  assembly  with  the  work  of  writing  a  new  constitution. 
By  a  2-to-l  majority  they  restricted  the  assembly's  power 
over  de  Gaulle's  interim  government.  It  will,  therefore,  rule 
France  until  the  new  constitution  is  approved  by  popular 
referendum. 

The  election  returns  made  the  Communists  top  winners  in 
the  Assembly,  with  162  seats.  But  they  did  not  win  control 
of  France,  as  joint  majority  power  went  to  two  parties  which 
support  de  Gaulle.  The  Socialists  won  154  seats.  The  pro- 
Catholic  Mouvement  Republican  Populaire  (MRP)  of  Foreign 
Minister  Georges  Bidault,  captured  138.  In  popular  ballots 
each  of  these  three  parties  polled  about  4,500,000  votes.  The 
so-called  Right  meanwhile  was  reduced  to  80  seats  and  about 
2,000,000  popular  votes.  However,  these  results  have  not 
made  for  complete  political  stability  as  the  large  number  of 
Communists  has  been  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  government. 

Yet  the  economic  problems  facing  the  Government  are 
almost  overwhelming  in  their  scope  and  intensity.  In  an  article 
in  "Foreign  Affairs"  an  anonymous  British  official  describes 
the  "normal"  consequences  of  European  liberation  as  follows: 
(1)  A  breakdown  of  the  New  Order,  coupled  with  a  com- 
plete cessation  of  imports  from  Germany,  and  of  raw 
material  imports  from  any  source. 
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(2)  Cessation  of  movement  or  communication  of  any  kind, 
since  bridges,  tunnels  and  railway  lines  were  destroyed 
by  the  Allied  Armies  or  by  the  Germans. 

(3)  Each  country,  therefore,  thrown  at  once  onto  its  own 
resources;  factories  running  on  accumulated  stocks,  and 
gradually  ceasing  to  run  at  all  as  some  part  of  these 
became  exhausted;  gradual  but  growing  unemployment. 

(4)  Monetary  troubles  of  some  sort,  due  largely  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  tax  collection,  to  increasing  scarcity  of  consumer 
goods,  to  the  highly  inflationary  effect  of  the  presence 
of  large  Allied  Armies  with  almost  unlimited  spending 
power  in  the  direct  interest  of  the  war,  and  very  large 
incidental  private  expenditures  on  the  part  of  individual 
Allied  soldiers. 

(5)  A  shortage  of  all  forms  of  power  and  light  and  heat. 

(6)  A  shortage  of  food,  a  large  black  market  and  higher 
food  prices. 

(7)  A  destruction  of  port  handling  and  reception  capacity. 

(8)  An  inability  to  purchase  overseas  except  against  gold 
holdings,  foreign  exchange  reserves,  or  by  commercial 
loans. 

(9)  .Above  all,  the  absence  of  the  conditions  which  would  per- 
mit any  government  of  any  shade,  colour  or  character  to 
make  any  economic  plans  at  all  since  (at  any  rate  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  Allied  occupation)  power  lay  not 
with  them  but  with  the  Allied  Commander-in-Chief. 

"If  France  is  studied  in  the  light  of  these  general  fac- 
tors", the  same  writer  declares,  "an  outline  of  the  state  of 
things  there  will  quickly  begin  to  take  shape.  France  aver- 
aged 50,000.000  tons  of  imports  per  year  before  the  war. 
She  averaged  7,000,000  tons  of  imports  per  year  under  the 
Germans.  Because  of  a  lack  of  port  capacity  for  other  than 
direct  military  supplies,  she  received  from  D-day  to  January 
1,  1945,  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  latter  figure.  .  .  . 

"Add  to  this  an  Allied  Army  of  Occupation  talking  another 
strange  language;  severe  war  damage;  inadequate  and  very 
expensive  food;  an  exceptionally  hard  winter;  insufficient 
coal;  no  transport;  and  growing  unemployment — and  there 
begins  to  emerge  a  picture  of  the  problems  which  the  French 
Provisional  Government  faces  to-day. 

"France  needs  more  transport,  coal,  raw  materials,  fer- 
tilizers and  a  better  diet.  In  December  last,  the  French  esti- 
mated that,  with  the  exception  of  Bordeaux,  the  intake  capac- 
ity of  their  great  ports  had  been  largely  destroyed.  They  esti- 
mated that  of  19  marshalling  yards,  15  had  been  destroyed; 
and  that  of  16,000  locomotives,  only  6,000  were  effective,  of 
which  a  high  proportion  had  been  imported  by  the  Allied 
Armies.  In  1939,  they  had  450,000  freight  cars.  As  the  war 
ended,  all  freight  cars  in  France,  Belgium  and  liberated  Hol- 
land were  pooled;  there  were  only  some   200,000   of  them 


and  on  these  the  military  still  have  a  first  claim.  Before  the 
war,  there  were  some  500,000  motor  trucks  in  France.  To-day, 
only  some  125,000  are  usable  and  most  of  them  are  more 
than  ten  years  old. 

"In  such  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  for  the  French 
Government  to  put  the  resources  of  France  to  fully  effective 
use.  For  instance,  the  1944-1945  sugar  beet  crop  should,  in 
present  circumstances,  yield  600,000  tons  (the  prewar  total 
was  some  900,000  tons).  However,  to  process  this  year's  crop, 
500,000  tons  of  coal  were  needed.  This  amount  was  not  avail- 
able, so  only  some  300,000  tons  of  beet  sugar  will  be  produced. 
The  French  are,  therefore,  including  substantial  amounts  of 
sugar  in  their  import  program;  and  this  at  a  moment  when 
the  world  sugar  position  is  critically  tight. 

"Of  the  80,000,000  tons  of  coal  which  France  consumed 
annually  before  the  war,  about  20,000,000  tons  came  from 
overseas  imports.  Today,  France  is  producing  at  the  rate  of 
about  22,000,000  tons  a  year,  a  little  more  than  one-third 
of  her  prewar  production,  but  she  cannot  distribute  it.  In  all 
forms  of  agricultural  and  industrial  life  in  France,  there  is, 
therefore,  a  vicious  circle.  For  example,  more  coal  cannot 
be  produced  for  lack  of  freight  cars  to  carry  it  from  pithead 
and  more  freight  cars  cannot  be  procured  for  lack  of  coal. 
Without  coal,  of  course,  many  other  manufactures  cannot  be 
made.  In  December,  1944,  therefore,  industrial  production  had 
fallen  to  one-quarter  of  what  it  had  been  under  German  occu- 
pation, nor  has  it  risen  very  substantially  since. 

"Of  France's  50,000,000  tons  of  prewar  imports,  coal  and 
oil  accounted  for  nearly  30,000,000  tons.  But  the  following 
imports  were  also  significant,  since  their  absence  vitally  af- 
fects the  economic  blood  stream  of  the  country. 

French   Prewar   Imports — In   tons 

Manganese  ore  500,000 

Copper  120,000 

Lead  120,000 

Zinc  ore  and  metal . 180,000 

Sulphur    -'__     250,000 

Phosphate  rock  1,000,000 

Raw  wool 100,000 

Raw  cotton  280,000 

Raw  jute  100,000 


2,650,000 


For  good  and  substantial  reasons,  virtually  none  of  these  raw 
materials  has  been  brought  in  by  the  military  and  a  small 
trickle  is  only  now  beginning  to  flow  to  France  in  her  supple- 
mentary "National  Import  Programme".  Meanwhile,  the  rela- 
tively highly  industrialized  economy  of  France  is  in  danger 
of  running  down  from  lack  of  sustenance.  This  is  a  somber 
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fact.  We  would  do  well  to  keep  it  in  mind  if  we  should — 
on  other  grounds  and  for  other  reasons — see  fit  to  criticize 
the  French  Provisional  Government.  Political  bricks  cannot 
be  made  without  economic  straw. 

"In  one  respect  France  is  fortunate.  Unlike  the  United 
Kingdom,  she  retains  the  greater  part  of  her  former  holdings 
of  gold  and  foreign  exchange  balances.  She  has  also  been 
the  beneficiary  of  a  Lend-Lease  Agreement  for  2.5  billion 
dollars,  of  which  some  $900,000,000,  on  loan  terms,  can  be 
applied  to  longer  term  reconstruction.  Since  her  imports  in 
1938  cost  on  the  order  of  one  billion  dollars,  France  has  a 
good  chance,  if  she  can  obtain  the  imports  with  which  to  pay 
her  way,  of  quickly  becoming  once  again  a  going  concern. 
The  question  is,  can  she  get  these  imports?" 
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5.     (c)    Internal     Difficulties     (in     China);     China's     Present 
Position  in  the  War  with  Japan. 

"A    free,    strong,    prosperous    and    democratic    China    could 
serve  as  an  immensely  powerful  stabilizing  factor  in 
the  Pacific." — Henry  A.  Wallace. 
There  are,  however,  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this 

aim.  They  may  briefly  be  described  as  political  and  economic. 

(A)  Political  Difficulties 

At  present  there  are  three  main  currents  in  Chinese  poli- 
tics: (1)  Chungking  is  planning  to  adopt  a  constitution  in 
November,  1945  despite  the  absence  of  political  unity;  (2) 
the  Chinese  Communists  are  expanding  and  consolidating  the 
liberated  areas  under  their  control;  (3)  liberal  groups  in 
Chungking  territory  are  becoming  increasingly  dissatisfied 
with  the  course  taken  by  the  Central  government.  All  these 
tendencies  are  influenced  by  the  policies  of  the  great  powers. 

A  resolution  to  hold  a  constitutional  convention  in  Novem- 
ber, 1945  was  adopted  at  the  Sixth  National  Congress  of  the 
Kuomintang  whose  meetings  ended  last  May.  However,  a 
draft  constitution  has  already  been  prepared  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  constitutional  convention.  It  has  been  ques- 
tioned whether  the  text  of  the  draft  constitution  contains 
the  framework  of  a  popular  government.  The  draft  provides 
for  a  National  Congress  which  would  normally  meet  one 
month  in  every  three  years,  unless  it  was  found  necessary 
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to  lengthen  a  session  for  an  additional  month  or  to  call  an 
extraordinary  session.  The  most  important  function  of  the 
National  Congress  would  be  to  elect  the  President  of  the 
Chinese  Republic  and  certain  other  high  government  officials. 
Not  one  of  the  leading  officials  of  the  central  government 
would  be  chosen  by  direct,  popular  election.  Furthermore, 
a  congress  meeting  so  infrequently  lays  the  way  open  for 
strong,  if  not  dictatorial,  rule,  by  the  executive.  However, 
the  constitutional  convention  will  have  the  right  to  make 
changes  in  this  proposed  constitution.  But  in  view  of  current 
political  conditions  in  Chungking  territory,  it  is  doubtful  that 
a  majority  of  delegates  will  display  a  spirit  of  political  inde- 
pendence. 

The  fact  that  Chungking  was  urging  the  adoption  of  a 
constitution  no  doubt  influenced  the  convening  of  the  Seventh 
National  Congress  of  the  Chinese  Communist  party  at  Yenan 
last  April.  Mao  Tse-tung,  the  leader  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists, suggested  at  the  Congress  that  "a  conference  of  people's 
representatives  from  all  parts  of  liberated  China  should  be 
called  in  Yenan  as  soon  as  possible  to  discuss  measures  for 
unifying  the  activities  of  all  liberated  areas,  giving  leadership 
to  the  anti-Japanese  democratic  movement  among  the  people 
in  Kuomintang-controlled  areas  and  the  underground  move- 
ment of  the  people  in  occupied  areas  and  promoting  the  unity 
of  the  entire  country  and  the  formation  of  a  coalition  govern- 
ment". This  suggests  that  the  Communists  are  planning  politi- 
cal moves  of  their  own  to  anticipate  Chungking's  action  on 
the  constitution. 

Therefore,  it  seems  likely  that  the  attitude  of  non-Kuo- 
mintang,  non-Communist  minority  groups  in  Chungking  ter- 
ritory will  be  extremely  important.  A  number  of  these  minority 
groups  organized  in  the  Democratic  League,  have  plainly 
indicated  they  are  not  interested  in  a  constitution  unless  it  is 
accompanied  by  democracy.  According  to  Carson  Chang,  a 
leader  of  one  of  the  groups  in  the  League  and  a  member  of 
the  Chinese  delegation  at  San  Francisco,  "the  urgent  need  for 
unity  demands  that  a  coalition  government  be  established 
immediately".  Another  leader  of  the  Democratic  League,  Li 
Hwang,  who  was  also  on  the  San  Francisco  delegation,  has 
attacked  the  arrangements  for  the  constitutional  convention 
as  undemocratic  and  dictatorial. 

The  Kuomintang-Communist  conflict,  of  course,  has  its 
roots  in  the  past  two  decades  of  Chinese  history,  but  the 
recent  cause  of  difficulty  was  the  surrender  of  the  Japanese 
armies.  Last  August  12th  Chiang  Kai-Shek  ordered  the  Com- 
munists to  "remain  at  their  posts  and  wait  for  further  direc- 
tions", instead  of  carrying  out  plans  to  accept  the  surrender 
of  Japanese  soldiers  in  their  territory.  This,  however,  had  no 
effect,  and  two  days  later  Yenan  broadcast  a  message  to 
Chiang  Kai-Shek  from  Chu  Teh,  the  Communist  Commander- 
in-Chief,   contrasting  the   order   to   the    Communists  to   halt 
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action  with  another  order  by  the  Generalissimo  urging  "officers 
and  men  in  the  various  war  zones  to  intensify  your  war  efforts 
and  actively  push  forward  without  the  slightest  relaxation." 

On  August  16th  Chiang  Kai-Shek  invited  Mao  Tse-tung, 
leader  of  the  Chinese  Communists,  to  come  to  Chungking 
for  discussions.  Three  days  later  Chu-teh  telegraphed  a  series 
of  demands  to  the  Generalissimo,  summarizing  the  Communist 
position.  He  asked  that  Chungking  and  Yenan  reach  agree- 
ment on  accepting  the  surrender  of  Japanese  soldiers,  as  well 
as  on  any  pacts  and  treaties  concluded  after  surrender.  The 
Communists,  he  claimed,  should  receive  the  right  to  accept 
the  surrender  of  soldiers  in  areas  under  their  control;  to  be 
represented  at  the  Allied  acceptance  of  Japan's  surrender; 
and  to  participate  in  the  post-war  control  of  Japan,  the  peace 
conference  and  future  United  Nations  conferences.  He  de- 
manded that  what  he  called  the  "one-party  dictatorship"  be 
abolished  and  a  conference  of  all  parties  be  convened  to 
establish   a  "democratic  coalition  government". 

No  prediction  can  be  made  as  to  the  final  outcome  of  the 
negotiations  now  proceeding  between  Chungking  and  Yenan. 
But  the  recently  announced  agreement  between  Chungking 
and  Moscow,  the  text  of  which  has  just  been  made  public, 
may  enable  the  Soviet  Union  to  contribute  to  political  im- 
provement in  China.  Yet  this  might  in  turn  cause  other  seri- 
ous issues.  The  new  Chinese-Russian  treaty  of  friendship  in- 
cludes the  following  terms : 

1.  Russia  is  not  to  interfere  with  Chinese  internal  affairs: 

2.  Mutual  aid  against  any  future  Japanese  attack; 

3.  Russian  military  supplies  and  moral  support  to  the 
Chungking  government,  not  to  the  Communist  regime 
at  Yenan; 

4.  Darien  in  Manchuria  to  be  open  to  all  nations,  but  com- 
pletely under  Chinese  control; 

5.  Russia  and  China  to  use  Port  Arthur  jointly; 

6.  The  Chinese  eastern  and  southern  Manchuria  railroads 
to  be  jointly  operated  by  Russia  and  China; 

7.  China  and  Russia  to  recognize  the  independence  of  outer 
Mongolia  if  the  people  of  that  area  declare  for  inde- 
pendence in  a  plebiscite; 

8.  Russia  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Smkiang 
Province ; 

9.  China  to  recognize  Russian  control  of  Sakhalin  Island 
and  the  Kuriles.  . 

10.    Agreement  between  China  and  Russia  that  Korea  is  the 
Big  Four's  joint  responsibility. 

(B)   Economic  Difficulties 

China's  outstanding  economic  problem  is  the  creation  of 
a  modernized  system  of  communications.  Without  such  a 
system  China  can  neither  be  strong  nor  democratic.  1  he  low 
standard  of  living  of  the  farmers,  who  form  about  85  per 
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cent  of  the  population,  cannot  be  raised  until  better  trans- 
portation facilities  enable  them  to  send  their  goods  to  a  wider 
range  of  markets.  Unless  this  standard  of  living  is  raised 
moreover,  the  great  mass  of  the  Chinese  cannot  buy  the 
manufactured  products  of  other  countries.  Thus  the  economic 
well-being  and  political  stability  of  China  are  vitally  depend- 
ent on  a  national  transportation  system. 

China  had  just  begun  to  develop  a  modern  transportation 
system  when  the  war  with  Japan  broke  out  in  1937.  Except  on 
the  eastern  seaboard,  China's  450,000,000  people  still  de- 
pended for  transportation  on  the  river  junk,  pack  animal  and 
human  carrier.  The  limited  seaboard  communication  system, 
including  use  of  the  Yangtze  river  as  far  as  Ichang,  was  lost 
to  China  soon  after  the  war  started.  In  the  years  that  followed 
the  Chinese  bitterly  realized  the  urgency  of  developing  in- 
terior communications,  although  the  lack  of  these  did  much 
to  slow  down  the  Japanese  advance. 

To  build  a  national  transportation  system  in  China  during 
the  post-war  period  will  require  a  huge  sum  of  money.  This 
in  itself  is  an  extremely  difficult  problem  as  the  financial  re- 
sources of  China  are  limited,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  amount 
of  financial  aid  from  outside  will  also  be  limited  if  China 
wishes  to  retain  her  sovereignty. 

Just  what  then  is  China's  transportation  problem  with 
respect  to  railways,  merchant  shipping,  civil  aviation  and 
highways? 

1.  Railways 

In  1942  there  were  12,036  miles  of  completed  railways 
in  China,  all  but  1,001  miles  of  which  had  been  finished 
before  1937.  This  was  about  27  miles  of  railway  for  each 
million  of  population,  compared  with  1,940  miles  to  every 
million  in  the  United  States.  The  railways  are  not  only  inade- 
quate, but  they  are  as  well  unevenly  distributed.  Manchuria 
has  approximately  3,700  miles,  north  China  4,000,  south-east 
China  3,000,  south-west  China,  1,000,  and  north-west  China 
300.  There  are  no  railways  in  Ningsia,  Chinghai,  Kansu,  Sin- 
kiang,  Sikang  and  Szechwan  or  in  such  outlying  areas  as 
Tibet  and  Mongolia. 

2.  Merchant  Shipping 

In  1937  there  were  about  1,200,000  tons  of  merchant  ship- 
ping along  the  China  coast  and  on  the  Yangtze  river,  ap- 
proximately 500,000  of  which  were  Chinese.  When  the  Jap- 
anese invasion  began,  some  Chinese  ships  were  scuttled  to 
block  strategic  channels,  and  others  which  had  taken  out 
foreign  registry  were  seized  by  Japan.  About  110,000  tons 
of  Chinese  shipping  are  at  the  present  time  safe  on  the  upper 
Yangtze.  Therefore,  China  will  need  at  least  1,000,000  tons 
over  and  above  what  may  be  saved  from  the  Japanese.  Ac- 
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cording  to  Chang  Kia-ngau  in  "Foreign  Affairs"  for  April, 
1945,  "There  are  perhaps  half  a  million  tons  of  smaller  river 
craft  in  China,  including  20,000  tons  of  new  wooden  vessels 
recently  built  with  government  aid;  and  under  the  stress  of 
war,  about  2,500  miles  of  formerly  unusable  waterways  have 
been  opened.  But  further  development  of  river  and  lake  ship- 
ping is  a  primary  essential  to  help  the  Chinese  farmer  market 
his  produce.  The  smaller  rivers  and  shallow  lakes  now  need 
to  be  dredged  and  dikes  built  where  necessary  for  maintain- 
ing channels.  For  use  on  these  rivers  and  lakes,  light  wooden 
craft  driven  by  Diesel  or  gasoline  engines  would  save  labor, 
time  and  freight  costs,  though  their  usefulness  would  obvi- 
ously depend  upon  the  availability  of  cheap  fuel;  and  light 
draft  tugs  and  barges  would  be  of  great  value." 

3.  Civil  Aviation 

Although  China  planned  to  develop  civil  aviation  as  early 
as  1916,  not  much  progress  was  made  until,  in  1930,  the  China 
National  Aviation  Company  was  organized  to  maintain  a 
domestic  air  service.  CNAC  is  a  joint  company  with  55  per 
cent  of  its  capital  of  about  $3,000,000  contributed  by  the 
Chinese  Ministry  of  Communications,  and  45  per  cent  by  Pan- 
American  Airways.  In  1931  the  Eurasia  Aviation  Corporation 
was  capitalized  at  $1,000,000,  which  was  later  increased  to 
$3,000,000,  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Communications  con- 
tributing two-thirds  and  the  German  Lufthansa  one-third.  This 
corporation  intended  to  open  a  route  between  Shanghai  and 
Germany  across  Soviet  Russia,  but  for  political  reasons  the 
plan  was  abandoned  and  the  company  limited  its  services 
largely  to  the  north-western  area.  After  China  went  to  war 
with  Germany  in  December,  1941,  Eurasia  became  a  purely 
Chinese  company.  In  1939  another  joint  corporation  was 
formed  with  Chinese  and  Russian  capital,  totalling  about 
$1,000,000 — half  supplied  by  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Com- 
munications and  half  by  the  Soviet  Government — to  operate 
a  thousand-mile  route  between  Hami  in  Sinkiang  and  Alma 
Ata  in  Russia. 

Air  routes  based  in  China  totalled  about  7,500  miles  before 
the  Japanese  attack  in  1937  and  approximately  5,000  miles  of 
new  routes  have  been  added  since  1937.  Generally,  all  these 
air  lines  have  made  considerable  profits.  China  is  at  the  present 
time  eager,  therefore,  to  establish  airlines  to  neighboring 
countries  and  eventually  to  nations  overseas. 

4.  Highways 

The  first  modern  road  in  China  was  a  30-mile  military 
highway  built  in  Hunan  in  1912.  By  1937  there  were  about 
60,000  miles  of  roads,  although  most  of  them  were  poor.  They 
had  not  been  laid  out  as  part  of  a  national  network  of  high- 
ways, only  about  half  were  suitable  for  motor  traffic,  and  only 
about  a  quarter  had  all-weather  surfacing. 
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When  the  war  broke  out  with  Japan,  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment undertook  to  connect  China  with  neighbouring  countries 
by  a  road  from  Lanchow  to  the  border  of  Sinkiang  (joining  a 
road  to  Soviet  Russia),  a  road  from  Hengyang  to  Indo-China, 
and  a  road  from  Kunming  to  Burma.  At  the  same  time,  it  con- 
structed about  5,000  miles  of  new  highways  behind  the  front 
and  inland,  and  improved  or  rebuilt  about  15,000  miles  of 
the  older  roads,  following  a  national  plan,  particularly  in  the 
north-west  and  south-west. 

Before  the  closing  of  the  Burma  Road  there  were  approxi- 
mately 10,000  government  and  private  trucks  in  use  in  Free 
China,  but  many  of  them  were  later  forced  out  of  service  by 
lack  of  spare  parts  and  fuel.  To-day  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  only  about  5,000  in  use.  This  is  a  serious  situation  as  the 
absence  of  adequate  rail  and  river  communication  throws  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  present  highways  and  the  limited  number 
of  trucks.  In  addition,  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  the 
existing  highways  must  have  prority  over  new  construction. 

Cost  of  a  Modernized  Transportation  System 

Concerning  the  cost  of  a  modernized  transportation  system 
Chang  Kia-ngau,  to  whom  we  have  already  referred,  estimates 
that  $650,000,000  will  be  needed  for  a  two-year  rehabilitation 
programme.  Of  this  sum  $200,000,000  would  be  allocated  to 
railways,  $300,000,000  to  shipping  and  $150,000,000  to  avia- 
tion. 'The  estimate",  he  writes,  "excludes  the  cost  of  equipment 
for  building  and  maintaining  highways.  In  view  of  China's  dire 
need  for  transport,  the  sum  cannot  be  considered  excessive. 
More  and  better  communications  are  not  only  the  basic  re- 
quirement for  the  improvement  of  living  standards  of  China's 
rural  millions;  they  can  also  form  a  focal  point  of  the  desired 
industrial  development  of  the  country  through  the  gradual 
introduction  of  the  manufacture  of  railway  and  other  equip- 
ment. This  would  not  only  lower  the  costs  of  modernizing 
transport  but  would  tend  to  lift  the  low  standard  of  living 
of  the  Chinese  worker. 

"Perhaps  the  capital  can  be  supplied  by  international 
agencies,  perhaps  by  private  investment,  perhaps  in  part  by 
both.  In  the  past,  Great  Britain,  more  than  any  other  of  the 
Allied  Powers,  has  perceived  the  importance  of  communica- 
tions in  the  development  of  China's  potentialities.  Her  share 
of  the  approximately  $265,000,000  of  foreign  investment  in 
Chinese  railroads  is  about  $66,100,000,  or  one-fourth.  Her 
share  in  foreign  shipping  tonnage  in  Chinese  waters  before 
the  war  was  about  300,000  tons,  or  roughly  one-half.  Railway 
investments  of  the  United  States  were  only  $11,589,930,  and 
American  shipping  interests  almost  nil.  However,  the  United 
States  was  the  first  foreign  nation  to  invest  in  civil  aviation  in 
China. 

"Given  businesslike  administration,  the  projects  sketched 
above  are  reasonable  and  possible.  Railway  and  aviation  en- 
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terprises  have  demonstrated  their  profitability  in  China;  and 
in  the  face  of  depression  and  sharp  competition  in  prewar 
years,  shipping  interests  expanded.  .  .  .  But  surely,  commercial 
profits  aside,  it  is  to  the  interests  of  other  nations  to  aid  China 
in  the  completion  of  this  task,  on  which  her  orderly  and 
democratic  development  depends.  Need  it  be  argued  that  an 
orderly  and  democratic  China  is  the  basis  of  peace  in  the 
Pacific?" 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  there  is  a  viewpoint 
which  claims,  for  instance,  that,  if  China  with  her  ample  de- 
posits of  iron  possessed  the  technical  skill  to  mine  this,  convert 
it  into  steel  and  manufacture  the  rails,  locomotives,  and  rolling 
stock  for  the  construction  of  railways,  she  would  not  require 
to  "borrow"  from  other  countries  for  the  purpose.  In  this 
way  China  could  avoid  impoverishing  herself  by  paying  a 
heavy  interest  bill  each  year,  which  she  can  do  only  by  shipping 
out  of  the  country  goods  to  the  value  of  the  interest,  which,  of 
course,  would  constitute  a  loss  to  her  own  people. 

UNITED  NATIONS'  PLANS  FOR  WORLD  SECURITY 

The  conclusion  of  the  Second  World  War  brings  Canadian 
citizens  face  to  face  with  a  really  serious  problem — the  plans 
formulated  in  the  last  year  or  so  for  world  security.  These 
proposals  drawn  up  by  representatives  of  the  United  Nations 
and  better  known  by  the  names  "Bretton  Woods"  and  "Dum- 
barton Oaks",  must  receive  the  earnest  consideration  of  every 
citizen  who  is  at  all  interested  in  what  way  peace-time  inter- 
national relations  should  be  conducted.  Before  considering  the 
various  criticisms  of  the  world  security  resolutions,  however, 
consideration  must  first  be  given  to  the  actual  details  of  each 
proposal. 

1.   The  Bretton  Woods  Conference 

This  part  of  the  proposed  new  world  order  has  to  do  with 
economics  and  finance  in  international  relations.  The  name 
comes  from  the  fact  that  early  in  July,  1944,  the  financial 
experts  of  the  United  Nations  met  in  conference  at  the  resort 
of  Bretton  Woods  in  New  Hampshire.  The  official  purpose 
of  the  meeting  was  to  plan  for  the  stabilization  of  international 
exchange  and  the  provision  of  funds  for  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  sound  enterprise  in  war-impoverished  countries.  The 
conference  reached  general  agreement  on  two  major  policies* 
namely,  the  establishment  of: 

(a)  An  International  Monetary  Fund; 

(b)  An  International  Bank. 

The  Fund  would  contain  about  eight  billion  dollars,  sub- 
scribed by  the  member  countries  according  to  agreed  quotas. 
The  Bank  would  have  an  authorized  capital  equivalent  to- 
about  ten  billion  dollars,  subscribed  by  member  countries  in 
conformity  with  an  agreed  formula. 
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The  main  proposals  of  the  scheme  with  respect  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  are : 

(1)  An  international  pool  of  money  would  be  created  to  be 
used  to  settle  trade  balances  and  other  matters  of  foreign 
exchange. 

(2)  Each  member  country  would  place  a  certain  sum  of 
money  into  this  central  pool.  The  amount  would  be  de- 
termined by  agreement.  Each  country  would  pay  its 
quota,  partly  in  gold  and  partly  in  its  own  currency. 

(3)  The  gold  in  the  Fund  would  be  given  an  arbitrary  value, 
and  the  currencies  of  the  member  nations  would  be  pegged 
to  the  fixed  value  of  the  gold  in  the  Fund. 

(4)  The  Fund  would  be  controlled  by  a  Board  representing 
the  member  countries  and  an  Executive  Committee  of 
nine  members  which  would  include  representatives  of  the 
five  countries  having  the  largest  quotas.  The  voting  power 
of  the  members  of  the  executive  would  be  closely  related 
to  the  quotas  of  their  respective  countries. 

(5)  Member  countries  would  be  required  to  maintain  a  fixed 
parity  in  the  price  of  gold  in  terms  of  their  currency, 
within  the  margins  prescribed  by  the  controllers  of  the 
Fund. 

(6)  Member  countries  would  be  required  to  prevent  exchange 
transactions  in  currencies,  except  at  the  fixed  parity 
rates. 

(7)  Member  countries  would  be  required  to  refrain  from 
imposing  restrictions  on  the  payment  for  current  inter- 
national transactions  with  other  member  countries,  from 
engaging  in  any  discriminatory  currency  arrangements 
or  multiple  currency  practices  without  the  consent  of 
the  Fund.  In  other  words,  they  would  not  be  allowed 
to  manipulate  their  currency  so  as  to  discriminate  against 
traders  of  another  country. 

(8)  A  member  country  whose  currency  became  scarce  would 
be  subject  to  the  conditions  dictated  by  the  Board  and 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Fund. 

The  International  Bank  is  planned  as  a  lending  institution. 
Its  stated  purpose  is  to  lend  money  to  member  countries  to 
assist  them  in  their  development  and  reconstruction.  The  fol- 
lowing conditions  were  accepted  by  the  Bretton  Woods  Con- 
ference with  respect  to  the  Bank : 

(1)  The  local  currency  assets  of  the  Bank  are  to  be  guaran- 
teed against  any  depreciation  in  their  value  in  terms  of 
gold. 

(2)  The  payment  of  interest  and  principal  of  any  loan  made 
by  the  Bank  is  to  be  fully  guaranteed  by  the  national 
government  of  the  country  concerned. 

(3)  The  payment  of  interest  or  principal  of  a  loan  must  be 
made  in  currencies  acceptable  to  the  Bank  or  in  gold 
and  must  be  equivalent  to  the  gold  value  of  the  loan  and 
of  the  contractual  interest  on  it. 
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(4)  If  the  Bank  declares  any  country  suspended  from  mem- 
bership, the  member  governments  must  agree  not  to 
extend  financial  assistance  to  that  country  without  the 
approval  of  the  Bank. 

(5)  A  member  country  failing  to  meet  its  financial  obliga- 
tions to  the  Bank  may  be  suspended  from  membership 
during  the  period  of  default,  provided  that  a  majority 
of  the  member  countries  so  decide. 


2.   Dumbarton  Oaks  and   the   San   Francisco  Conference 

The  world  security  conference  held  at  Dumbarton  Oaks, 
Washington,  D.C.,  from  August  21  to  October  7,  1944,  adopted 
proposals  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  international  organ- 
ization that  would  maintain  peace  and  be  a  guarantee  of 
security  for  all  nations. 

The  United  Nations  Conference  on  International  Organ- 
ization (often  called  UNCIO)  was  held  at  San  Francisco, 
California,  from  last  April  25  to  June  26  to  draft  a  Charter 
on  the  basis  of  these  "Dumbarton  Oaks"  and  "Bretton  Roads" 
proposals.  Fifty  United  Nations  which  were  in  a  state  of  war 
with  either  Germany  or  Japan  or  both  took  part.  The  meeting 
had  a  two-fold  character.  It  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  a 
gathering  of  technical  experts  given  the  work  of  drafting  the 
constitution  of  a  world  organization,  and  a  meeting  of  politi- 
cal leaders  whose  thoughts,  especially  after  V-E  Day,  were 
inevitably  focused  on  the  problems  of  the  approaching  peace 
settlement.  As  a  result,  the  conference  from  the  beginning 
functioned  on  two  planes.  While  there  was  a  real  determina- 
tion to  concentrate  on  the  building  of  machinery  for  the  new 
League  and  to  avoid  discussion  of  specific  political  and  eco- 
nomic issues,  these  issues — Russia's  intentions  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  the  treatment  of  Germany,  the  disposition  to  be  made  of 
territories  taken  from  enemy  states,  the  future  of  colonies, 
the  connection  between  regional  and  collective  security — 
dominated  the  thoughts  of  all  delegates  both  in  committee 
meetings  closed  to  the  press,  and  in  private  conversations 
about  post-war  arrangements. 

However,  the  following  three  documents  were  approved 
at  the  final  session  of  the  San  Francisco  Conference : 

1.  The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations; 

2.  The  Statute  of  the  new  International  Court  of  Justice; 

3.  The  agreement  on  a  Preparatory  Commission. 

A.   The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 

The  main  points  of  this  document  are  as  follows: 

— 1.    Collective    enforcement    of    international    peace    and 
Purposes  security; 

— 2.    Collective  co-operation   on   economic,   social,   cutlural 
and  humanitarian  problems. 
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^ive  permanent  members:  U.S.A.,  U.K.,  U.S.S.R., 
China  and  France. 

-Six  members  elected  on  the  basis  of  their  con- 
tribution to  world  security  and  geographic  dis- 
tribution. 

-Constant   session. 

-Decides  its  own  procedure. 

-May  order  sanctions  and  require  its  Military 
Staff  Committee  to  take  action  against  an  ag- 
gressor. 

-Will  enter  into  agreements  with  member  nations 
as  to  their  military  commitments  in  the  event  of 
aggression. 

-Decisions  of  the  Security  Council  must  have  the 
approval  of  all  five  permanent  members  (The 
"veto"  power). 

-A  deliberative  not  a  legislative  body. 

-Each  state  represented  has  one  vote. 

-Meets   annually — may  be   summoned  in   case   of 

emergency. 
-Elects  non-permanent  members  of  the   Security 

Council. 
-Chooses  the  elective  members  of  the  Trusteeship 

Council. 
-Selects  the   eighteen   members   of  the   Economic 

and  Social  Council. 
-Appoints    the    Secretary-General    of    the    entire 

organization. 
-In  conjunction  with  the   Security  Council  elects 

the  judges  of  the  new  World  Court. 

-Will    receive    and    discuss    reports    from    other 

branches  of  the  organization. 

-Will  avoid  making  recommendations  on  security 

matters    under    consideration    by    the     Security 

Council. 

-Eighteen  members  elected  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly. 

-Prevention  of  war  through  the  peaceful  adjust- 
ment of  economic  and  social  problems. 

-Composed  of  an  equal  number  of  mandate-hold- 
ing powers  and  other  states  not  controlling  de- 
pendent territories. 

-Three  categories  of  territories  may  be  placed 
in  trust  by  means  of  trusteeship  agreements: 
1.  territories  now  held  under  mandate;  2.  ter- 
ritories which  may  be  detached  from  enemy 
states  as  a  result  of  the  war;  3.  territories  volun- 
tarily placed  under  the  system  by  states  respon- 
sible for   their  administration. 

-Full  responsibility  for  administration  of  the  Or- 
ganization. 

-To  be  free  from  all  national  obligations. 
-Headed  by  a  Secretary-General  who  will  appoint 
his  own  staff. 
— Secretary-General  may  call   to  the   attention   of 
the  Security  Council  any  situation  which  he  feels 
is  a  threat  to  world  peace  and  security. 
Provisions  for  Amendment 

Any  alteration  of  the  Charter  recommended  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  shall 
take  effect  when  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
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United  Nations  "in  accordance  with  their  respective  constitu- 
tional processes"  including  all  the  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council. 

B.  The  Statute  of  the  New  International  Court  of  Justice 

This  Court,  which  is  to  replace  the  permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  located  at  the  Hague,  is  to  have  fifteen 
judges  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security 
Council  who  will  vote  concurrently  until  agreement  is  reached. 

C.  The  Preparatory  Commission 

The  Preparatory  Commission  is  to  make  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  the  first  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly, 
the  Security  Council,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and 
the  Trusteeship  Council  for  the  establishment  of  the  Secre- 
tariat, and  for  the  convening  of  the  International  Court.  It 
will  also: 

(1)  Make  recommendations  for  the  possible  transfer  of  cer- 
tain functions,  activities  and  assets  of  the  League  of 
Nations  to  the  new  organization ; 

(2)  Examine  the  problems  involved  in  relating  the  work  of 
specialized  intergovernmental  organizations  and  agencies 
with  the  United  Nations ; 

(3)  Cease  to  exist  upon  the  election  of  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations.  . 

CANADIAN  POLITICAL  OPINION  AND  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS'  PLANS  FOR  WORLD  SECURITY 

Canadian  political  opinion  on  this  issue  is  very  sharply 
divided,  and,  therefore,  calls  for  careful  study.  As  the  Social 
Studies  Bulletin  is  naturally  precluded  by  its  nature  from 
expressing  any  opinion  on  such  a  question,  we  offer  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  comments  of  Canadian  political  leaders 
for  the  consideration  of  students  and  teachers  alike.  Canada's 
four  largest  political  groups  are  arranged  in  the  following 
order:  Liberal  (Federal  Government)  ;  Progressive  Conserva- 
tive (Official  Opposition,  House  of  Commons)  ;  Social  Credit 
(Government  of  Alberta)  ;  Co-operative  Commonwealth  Fed- 
eration  (Government  of  Saskatchewan). 

Liberal 

Addressing  the  House  of  Commons  last  March  and  seeking 
parliamentary  approval  in  advance  of  the  stand  to  be  taken 
by  the  Canadian  delegation  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference, 
Prime  Minister  King  said  in  a  10,000  word  speech  that  the 
supreme  lesson  of  recent  years  of  war  was  that: 

"Humanity  should  no  longer  be  made  to  serve  selfish 
national  ends,  whether  these  ends  be  world  domination  or 
merely  isolated  self-defence.  Nations  everywhere  must  unite 
to  save  and  serve  humanity  .  .  . 
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"Peace  can  only  be  made  lasting  through  co-operative 
action  on  the  part  of  peace  loving  nations.  The  purpose  of  the 
forthcoming  conference  at  San  Francisco  is  the  creation  of 
a  general  international  organization  to  maintain  peace  and 
security  in  the  post-war  world  .  .   " 

Mr.  King  then  declared  that  he  was  sure  Parliament  and 
the  people  of  Canada  would  reach  its  conclusions  on  the  issues 
with  a  full  sense  of  their  responsibility  to  future  generations. 
Furthermore  he  stated  that  in  any  charter  the  spirit  of  the 
approach  would  be  more  important  than  the  letter  of  the 
provisions. 

"A  new  world  order  will  be  born,  not  made,"  said  the 
Prime  Minister.  "It  will  be  something  that  lives  and  breathes, 
something  much  closer  to  the  soul  of  man  than  a  mere  mechani- 
cal or  legalistic  device  ... 

''A  new  world  order  needs  to  be  worked  out  and  have  its 
place  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  It  should  express  itself 
in  brotherhood  and  goodwill.  It  will  be  the  application  in  all 
human  relations  of  the  principle  of  service  and  of  mutual 
aid  .  .  ." 

After  mentioning  the  various  functional  agencies  which 
it  is  planned  to  affiliate  with  the  organization  under  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  council,  such  as  the  international  labour  office, 
international  monetary  organization,  food  and  agriculture 
organization,  Mr.  King  said  if  all  proceeded  as  it  was  hoped, 
there  would  in  a  few  years  be  six  or  eight  large  international 
bodies  performing  functions  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  one 
nation. 

"Such  international  bodies",  he  said,  "would  not  be  regi- 
menting or  controlling  individual  nations  but,  by  agreement, 
would  be  framing  courses  of  action  designed  to  serve  the 
general  interest." 

In  an  interview  after  the  San  Francisco  Conference  was 
over  the  Prime  Minister  said  the  result  was  "fully  up  to  my 
expectations".  He  stated  that  the  conference  had  taken  longer 
than  had  been  anticipated  but  the  time  was  well  spent. 

"I  think  an  excellent  document  has  been  produced  .  .  . 
After  all,  the  hope  of  maintaining  peace  in  the  world  lies  in 
this  charter.  If  it  fails  we  are  all  done  for." 

Commenting  on  the  long  argument  over  the  veto  power 
the  Prime  Minister  said  the  disadvantages  some  saw  in  the 
authority  being  given  the  major  powers  was  "more  apparent 
than  real". 

"If  a  great  power  wants  to  fight  a  war  of  aggression  and 
is  powerful  enough  to  do  it,  the  power  of  veto  doesn't  matter 
vf*ry  much  nor  would  a  pledge  or  covenant  make  any  differ- 
ence to  a  power  bent  on  aggression." 
Progressive  Conservative 

John  Diefenbaker,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Lake  Centre, 
Saskatchewan,  went  to  San  Francisco,  not  as  a  member  of 
the  official  delegation,  but  as  an  adviser  to  the  Progressive 
Conservative  group.  Interviewed  in  Vancouver  on  his  return 
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from  the  conference  he  said  that  the  United  Nations*  Charter 
was  "one  of  the  major  events  in  history"  and  that  he  had 
never  been  more  hopeful  of  the  future  peace  of  the  world. 

"I  went  to  San  Francisco  as  a  cynical  sceptic.  I  return  con- 
vinced that  world  peace  is  nearer  realization  than  it  ever 
has  been  in  history." 

While  the  conference  was  in  progress,  John  Bracken  de- 
clared, "Our  long-term  interests,  like  those  of  all  other  na- 
tions, will  be  best  served  by  world  peace.  We  must,  therefore, 
support  the  idea  of  collective  security  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  and  we  must  give  our  proper  share  of  military  and 
financial  support  to  such  a  world  peace  organization." 

With  regard  to  Canada's  foreign  policy  Mr.  Bracken 
said  further  that  the  Dominion  "should  help  the  British  and 
American  peoples  to  work  in  the  closest  harmony  and  co- 
operate with  them  in  peace  time  as  in  wartime." 

However,  last  September  11,  Mr.  T.  L.  Church,  Member 
of  Parliament  for  Broadview,  Ontario,  made  the  following 
statement  in  the  House  of  Commons: 

"Now  the  ambassadors  have  been  holding  forth  at  a  place 
called  San  Francisco.  It  was  called  the  other  day  by  a  great 
man  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  "Sham  Fiasco".  That 
is  exactly  what  it  is.  It  was  never  intended  to  do  anything 
in  San  Francisco.  The  future  of  the  world  was  settled  at  Yalta 
by  three  men,  Mr.  Churchill,  President  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Stalin.  Two  of  them  were  great  leaders  of  the  English  speaking 
people.  The  result  was  that  the  whole  situation  of  the  world 
was  settled  there  and  then  at  Yalta.  The  establishing  of  an- 
other league  will  not  amount  to  anything.  Washington  does 
not  believe  in  it.  Read  the  speech  of  President  Truman;  read 
the  speeches  made  in  congress.  France  was  not  admitted  to 
the  charmed  circle  of  the  three.  Why?  Because  she  had  no 
military  strength.  I  believe  in  the  old  policy  that  might  plus 
right  is  right.  It  has  always  been  so.  We  shall  always  have 
nations.  The  peace  of  the  world  depends  on  the  United  States, 
Britain  and  Russia  working  together  in  peace  as  they  have 
done  so  admirably  in  this  war.  The  more  you  examine  the 
whole  situation — it  will  be  up  again  in  the  house — the  more 
you  will  find  that  this  so-called  league  of  nations  will  fail. 
It  has  failed  over  the  years. 

"As  Lord  Milner  said  in  1919,  speaking  at  Oxford,  it  was 
a  most  strange  anomaly  to  hear  that  the  self-governing  parts 
of  the  British  Empire  should  be  joining  a  league,  binding 
themselves  by  a  formal  tie  to  a  number  of  foreign  nations 
when  they  had  heretofore  been  unwilling  to  enter  similar 
obligations  with  another  ...  I  suggest  ...  as  Mr.  Churchill 
has  said,  that  the  peace  of  the  world  in  future  depends  on 
power  politics  and  on  sea  power  and  a  union  with  the  United 
States,  Russia  and  France.  Power  politics  and  Britain's  com- 
mand of  the  sea  kept  this  world  free  from  war  from  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  to  the  outbreak  of  the  first  great  war  in 
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Belgium  in  1914;  it  gave  us  one  hundred  years  of  peace.  Our 
great  hope  lies  in  the  co-operation  that  we  may  achieve  in 
peace  as  [we  have  done]  so  well  in  war  with  our  beloved 
allies.  I  named  Russia  and  the  United  States,  and  I  hope  that 
France  will  be  admitted  to  the  big  three  as  soon  as  her  military 
strength  is  sufficient." 

Social  Credit 

Speaking  of  both  Bretton  Woods  and  Dumbarton  Oaks, 
John  Blackmore,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Lethbridge,  said 
that  this  new  scheme  for  international  co-operation  would: 

"First,  involve  the  surrender  of  every  vestige  of  effective 
national  sovereignty;  second,  destroy  Canada's  democratic 
constitution ;  third,  place  this  nation  at  the  mercy  of  an  alien- 
dominated  international  power;  fourth,  render  Canadians 
helpless  to  effect  a  democratic  reconstruction  of  the  national 
economy  in  accordance  with  their  wishes;  and  fifth,  establish 
an  armed  world  dictatorship  wielding  absolute  power  over 
Parliament  and  the  Legislatures  of  Canada,  and  able  to  enforce 
its  dictates  by  economic  sanctions  and  the  use  of  force." 

In  the  Alberta  Legislative  Assembly  last  April  6th  the 
following  motion  was  moved  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hooke  and 
seconded  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Low: 

"Whereas  the  future  peace,  progress  and  prosperity  of 
all  peoples  depends  upon  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  war 
and  social  strife  by  each  nation  assuring  to  its  people  full 
economic  security  with  the  greatest  possible  measure  of  free- 
dom within  a  true  system  of  democracy  in  which  the  people 
of  each  country  enjoy  complete  sovereignty  in  ordering  their 
affairs;  and 

"Whereas,  it  has  been  apparent  for  some  time  that  power- 
ful world  forces  centred  in  international  finance,  are  striving 
to  establish  a  world  dictatorship  wielding  absolute  power  over 
all  nations  by  control  of  their  economies  and  of  armed  forces 
of  overwhelming  strength  for  purposes  of  enforcing  its  dic- 
tates; therefore 

"Be  It  Resolved,  that  this  Assembly  is  opposed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  international  organization  which  involves  the 
surrender  to  a  central  world  authority  of  the  people's  effec- 
tive national  sovereignty,  (a)  by  investing  it  with  control  of 
the  country's  economy  through  centralized  financial  control 
under  a  gold  standard  system  as  proposed  by  the  Bretton 
Woods  Conference;  and  (b)  by  conferring  upon  it  control 
over  Canada's  armed  forces  and  international  relations,  as 
proposed  by  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference ;  and 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  this  Assembly  will  give  its 
full  support  to  the  establishment  of  a  world  peace  organiza- 
tion under  which  each  nation, — 

(a)   retains  its  complete  sovereignty  to  order  its  affairs  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  the  people ; 
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(b)  undertakes  to  maintain  armed  forces  of  adequate  strength 
to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  as  a  member  of  the  association 
of  nations; 

(c)  undertakes  to  maintain  its  foreign  trade  on  a  basis  of  a 
mutually  agreeable  exchange  of  goods  and  services  for 
goods  and  services  with  other  nations ; 

(d)  undertakes  to  receive  payment  in  goods  and  services  for 
any  debt  owing  to  its  nationals." 

The  above  motion  was  carried  in  the  Legislature  by  a  vote  of 
36  "to  3. 

Co-operative  Commonwealth  Federation 

In  December,  1944,  the  C.C.F.  national  convention  held 
in  Montreal  passed  the  following  resolution  which  we  quote 
in  part: 

"Future  wars  cannot  be  avoided  without  the  establishment 
of  government  on  the  international  level,  democratically  rep- 
resentative of  all  the  peoples,  great  and  small,  and  endowed 
with  the  paramount  powers  necessary  to  maintain  the  peace 
and  to  provide  economic  justice  and  equality  of  opportunity 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world." 

Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  26,  1945 
Stanley  H.  Knowles,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Winnipeg 
North  Centre,  stated: 

"I  feel  that  there  are  three  fundamental  conditions  which 
are  basic  to  the  success  of  a  world  organization,  and  I  trust 
that  the  San  Francisco  conference  will  see  to  it  that  these 
three  basic  conditions  are  met.  First  of  all,  if  a  world  organ- 
ization is  to  succeed,  it  must  have  authority  to  enact  interna- 
tional law.  In  the  second  place,  such  an  organization  must 
have  authority  to  enforce  that  law.  In  the  third  place,  it  must 
have  the  capacity  to  retain  the  authority  vested  in  it  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed." 

In  April  of  this  year  Flight  Lieutenant  Liesemer  declared 
in  the  Alberta  Legislature : 

"In  the  world  as  a  whole,  if  we  transfer  a  small  portion 
of  our  sovereignty  to  a  central  organization  in  order  to  pre- 
serve peace,  we  are  not  losing  any  national  liberty.  We  are 
gaining  a  greater  liberty;  we  are  gaining  the  freedom  from 
attack  by  others;  we  are  gaining  greater  national  security; 
we  are  gaining  the  right  as  individuals  to  live  happily  in  this 
world  without  the  recurring  need  to  call  upon  ourselves  to 
suffer  grievous  wounds,  or  to  surrender  life  itself  .  .  . 

"We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  all  our  people  not  to  con- 
demn the  proposals  of  Dumbarton  Oaks  even  though  they 
may  need  amending  at  once  and  even  though  they  are  but 
a  beginning  toward  world  security.  On  the  contrary  we  must 
lend  our  aid  to  the  fulfillment  of  that  dream  of  world  order- 
liness and  peace,  toward  which  giant  strides  were  taken  by 
the  League  of  Nations  and  since  this  war  at  Cairo,  at  Moscow, 
at  Teheran,  at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  at  Yalta,  and  which  we  pray 
and  expect  will  be  taken  at  San  Francisco." 
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Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference M.  J.  Coldwell,  the  leader  of  the  C.C.F.  party,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Canadian  delegation  to  the  conference, 
declared  at  Watrous,  Saskatchewan: 

'The  shortcomings  of  the  new  organization  are  glaringly 
obvious.  Its  virtues  are  almost  hidden.  But  this  new  organiza- 
tion is  all  that  stands  between  us  and  the  catastrophe  of  an- 
other war.  Progressive  Canadians  should  support  the  organ- 
ization that  is  proposed,  and  strive  to  strengthen  and  broaden 
it  in  the  years  ahead. 

"San  Francisco  has  presented  us  with  the  bare  legal  skele- 
ton of  peace.  It  is  a  skeleton  with  cracks  and  inconsistencies. 
But  clothed  with  understanding  and  buttressed  by  practical 
measures  of  international  social  and  economic  co-operation  it 
can  safeguard  the  peace  for  our  children. 

"World  opinion  must  go  beyond  the  agreement  reached 
at  San  Francisco.  That  agreement  is  the  highest  common 
denominator  of  agreement  among  nations  living  in  a  warlike, 
insecure  world.  But  opinion  in  all  the  lands  and  nations  can 
and  must  move  beyond  that  agreement  until  the  principles 
of  collective  security  become  the  unwritten  law  of  the  single 
world  family  of  nations. 

"Legally  we  have  something  much  less  than  collective 
security.  Legally  a  nation  could  be  enslaved  without  any 
protection  from  the  world  organization.  The  veto  makes  that 
possible.  In  fact,  however,  collective  security  can  and  must 
be  the  foundation  stone  of  future  peace. 

"By  collective  security  we  understand  that  all  nations, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  would  come  to  the  assistance  of  any 
nation  that  is  attacked.  It  is  simply  the  Christian,  democratic 
rule  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  without  its  acceptance  there 
can  be  no  peace,  but  instead  a  nightmare  of  recurring  aggres- 
sions leading  to  another  world  war. 

"I  repeat,  legally  there  is  no  place  for  collective  security 
in  the  San  Francisco  proposals.  But  actually,  given  the  active 
participation  of  informed  world  opinion,  collective  security 
can  be  the  basis  for  a  lasting  peace." 

THE  ALBERTA   POST-WAR  RECONSTRUCTION 
COMMITTEE 

The  Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Social  Welfare 

(Social  Studies  1,  Units  V,  VIII,  IX,  X  and  XI;  Social  Studies 
2,  Units  IX,  X  and  XII;  Social  Studies  3,  Unit  IV— for 
further  details  see  the  tabular  outline  below.) 
In  the  last  issue  of  the  Social  Studies  Bulletin  the  report 
of  the  Education  Subcommittee  was  reviewed.  As  the  improve- 
ment of  our  educational  facilities  forms  an  integral  part  of 
social  welfare  in  Alberta,  we  shall  expand  out  survey  of  the 
work  of  the  Alberta  Post-War  Reconstruction  Committee  by 
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examining  their  findings  on  the  latter  subject.  At  the  same 
time,  we  shall  compare  the  social  welfare  legislation  of  other 
provinces  with  that  of  Alberta. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Social  Welfare,  it  should  first  be 
noted,  consisted  of  the  following: 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Wood,  M.L.A.,  (Chairman)  who  had  many  years 
of  experience  in  education  and  social  welfare  before  her 
election ; 

Mrs.  Alice  L.  Grevett  who  is  known  throughout  Alberta  for 
her  activities  in  women's  welfare  work,  particularly  her 
interest  in  family  rehabilitation  following  the  last  war; 

Dr.  A.  Somerville  who  is  Director  of  Communicable  Diseases 
and  Inspector  of  Hospitals  for  the  Province ; 

Mr.  E.  J.  Martin,  M.L.A.,  who,  in  addition  to  being  a  war 
veteran  and  a  pioneer,  has  had  over  twenty-five  years' 
experience  in  local  government  affairs; 

Mr.  C.  E.  Nix,  who  took  Mr.  David  Duncan's  place  on  the  Sub- 
committee in  1944,  is  connected  with  both  the  Edmonton 
and  the  National  Consumers'  Leagues. 

These  persons,  therefore,  were  "instructed  to  enquire  into 
and  report  on  the  needs  of  the  people  of  Alberta,  having  due 
regard  to  the  possible  growth  of  the  population  after  the 
war,  the  responsibility  of  the  Nation  to  the  individual,  and 
the  individual's  responsibility  to  the  Nation  in  regard  to  social 
security  measures". 

The  report  issued  by  the  Subcommittee  is  exhaustive  on 
the  subject  of  social  welfare  in  Alberta,  and  is,  consequently, 
an  index  to  the  economic  and  social  well  being  of  our  Prov- 
ince. In  addition,  the  report  is  a  guide  to  what  we  as  citizens 
can  do  in  the  future,  through  government  action  or  otherwise, 
to  improve  the  standard  of  living  for  every  individual  in 
Alberta.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  many 
of  the  105  recommendations  of  the  Subcommittee  have  still 
to  be  implemented,  but  that  does  not  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming long  range  objectives  for  the  people  of  the  Province 
and  thus  merit  our  earnest  and  immediate  consideration.  At 
all  times  it  should  be  remembered,  as  the  report  points  out, 
that  social  welfare  "is  our  counterpart  of  the  charity  of  old — 
the  charity  that  is  based  on  love  of  fellowmen,  the  charity 
that  is  carried  out,  not  as  a  pious  duty,  but  as  a  rightful  func- 
tion of  a  Christian  Society". 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Social  Welfare  Report 
the  Bulletin  presents  the  following  two  charts,  the  first  show- 
ing what  subjects  discussed  in  the  report  correlate  with  units 
in  the  High  School  Social  Studies  programme,  and  the  second 
outlining  social  welfare  in  various  provinces  of  the  Dominion: 
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CHART  I 

Correlation  of  the  Social  Welfare  Report  with  the  High,  School 

Social  Studies  Programme 


Subject  and  page 

in  the  Social 
Welfare    Report 

Social  Studies   1 

Social    Studies    2 

Social  Studies  3 

Food,  pages  4-8. 

Unit  V  (Commu- 
nity Health) 

Unit  IX  (Com- 
munity Health) 
Unit  X  (Nutri- 
tion) 
Unit  XII    (Con- 
sumer 
Education) 

Clothing,  pages 
8-13. 

Unit  V   (Commu- 
nity Health) 
Unit  VIII  (New 
Types  of  Employ- 
ment) 
Unit  X  (Changes 
in  Production) 

Unit     IX     (Com- 
munity Health) 

Unit  XII    (Con- 
sumer 
Education) 

Unit  IV,  (Section 

C)  (New  Types  of 

Employment) 

Shelter,  pages 
13-18. 

Unit    XI     (Hous- 
ing as  a  Provin- 
cial Problem) 

Unit  IX  (Housing 

as   a   Provincial 

Problem) 

Producer-Con- 
sumer    Relation- 
ships, 

pages  19-23 

Unit  XII    (Theo- 
retical back- 
ground and  gov- 
ernment 
supervision) 

Home  and  Family 
Life,  pages  23-33 

Unit  V  (Juvenile 

Delinquency    and 

Community 

Health) 

Unit  IX  (Com- 
munity Health) 

Social  Welfare 
for  Returned 
Men  and  Women 

pages  33-38. 

Unit  VIII   (Sec- 
tion C) 

Unit  IX   (Educa- 
tion) 

Unit  IV  (Section 

C,  Division  3 

(b)) 

Health  Needs  and 
Services, 

pages  38-51. 

Unit  V  (Commu- 
nity Health) 

Unit  IX   (Com- 
munity  Health) 

Unit  IV  (Section 
D) 

Recreation  and 
Physical  Fitness, 

pages  51-53. 

Unit  V 
(Leisure) 

Unit  IX 

(Leisure) 

Unit  X  (Sections 

2  and  3) 

Social  Security 
Measures, 

pages  53-80. 

Unit  IX    (All 
Sections) 

Unit  IX  (Health 
Insurance) 

Unit  IV  (Section 
D) 

CHART  2 
Social  Welfare  in  Various  Provinces  of  Canada 

(a)    The  Province  of  Alberta : 


The  Department  of 

Public  Welfare 

(Set  up  on  May  1, 

1944) 


-Hospital,  Medical  and  Relief  Services  Division 
(These  three  services  given  to  anyone  in  need 

-Veterans'   Welfare    Commission 

-Single  Men's  Division 

-Metis  Rehabilitation  Division 

-Mothers'  Allowance  Branch 

-Child  Welfare  Division 

-Old  Age  and  Blind  Pensions  Branch  (Supple- 
mentary Allowance  of  $5  per  month  over  and 
above  the  Dominion's  $25. 


The  Department  of 
Public  Health 


-Administration  of  The  Maternity  Hospitaliza- 
tion Act  (free  hospitalization  of  maternity 
patients) 

-Vital  Statistics  Division    (Staff  of  28) 
-Communicable  Diseases  Division 
-Venereal  Disease  Control  Division 
-Tuberculosis    Division     (free    treatment    and 
free  clinics) 

-Special  Survey  on  Sylvatic  Plague  and  Rocky 
Mountain  Spotted  Fever  and  Tularemid 
-Two  Cancer  Diagnostic  Clinics  (diagnostic  ex- 
aminations,   X-rays,    radium    treatments    and 
surgical  operations  are  given  free  of  charge) 
-Provincial  Laboratory 

-Hospital  Statistics  and  Hospital  Inspection 
-Hospital  Grants 

-Public  Health  Nursing  Branch  (District 
Nurses) 

-Four  Mental  Hospitals  under  the  Mental  Hy- 
giene Branch 

-Eugenics  Board  (sterilization  of  certain  indi- 
viduals) 

-Division  of  Sanitation 

-Eleven  Health  Units  (city  and  rural — consist- 
ing in  each  case  of  a  District  Health  Officer, 
nurses,  sanitary  inspectors  and  a  secretary- 
technician) 


The  Department  of 
Education 


-Provides  educational  facilities  for  children 
who  are  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind  and  pays  a 
yearly  grant  of  $7,500  to  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind. 


For  further  details  regarding  any  of  the  above  consult  the 
Subcommittee  Report  on  Social  Welfare 
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(b)    The  Province  of  British  Columbia 


-Social  Assist- 
ance Branch 


-Old  Age  and  Blind  Pensions 

-Mothers'  Allowance 

-Provision  of  medical  services  (including  drugs)  to  families  re- 
ceiving the  Mothers'  Allowance  or  the  Social  Assistance  Allow- 
ance and  Old  Age  Pensioners 

-Payment  of  a  cost  of  living  allowance  of  five  dollars  per  month 
to  Old  Age  Pensioners  and  an  agreement  with  Alberta  providing 
for  the  payment  of  a  cost  of  living  allowance  to  the  Old  Age 
Pensioners  of  one  province  who  have  moved  to  the  other. 

— Social  Assistance  Allowances  which  came 
into  effect  on  October  1,  1942  when  ma- 
terial aid  to  the  unemployed,  as  a  specific 
category  ceased.  Assistance  is,  therefore, 
given  to  unemployables,  indigents  and  per- 
sons who,  because  of  illness  or  economic 
factors,  are  temporarily  unable  to  work. 

— Child  Welfare  Division 

— Burial  of  indigents 

— Vital  Statistics  Division 

— Public  Health  Nurses 

—  Sylvatic  Plague  Survey 

-Health  Units 

— Division  of  Laboratories  (Institute  of  Pre- 
ventive Medicine) 

— Division  of  Venereal  Disease  Control 

-Hospital   Grants 

-Division  of  Tuberculosis  Control 

-Mental  Hospitals 

-Provincial  Home 

-Industrial  Schools 

-Provincial  Infirmaries 


-Provincial 
Board  of 
Health 
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(c)    The  Province  of  Manitoba: 

-Administrative  offices; 


Executive  Division 


Health  Division 


Welfare    Division 


Section  of  Local 

Health  and  Welfare 

Services 


— Administration  of  estates  of  mentally 
incompetent  persons; 

— Fiscal  supervision  of  public  institutions; 

— Health  education; 

— Vital  statistics; 

— Laboratories. 

—  (a)  Environmental  Sanitation  Section 
(consisting  of  Bureaus  of  Public  Health 
Engineering,  Industrial  Hygiene,  and 
Food  and  Milk  Control)  ; 

—  (b)  Preventive  Medical  Services  Section 
(consisting  of  Disease  Control,  Maternal 
and  Child  Hygiene,  and  Public  Health 
Nursing)  ; 

—  (c)  Psychiatry  and  Hospitalization  Sec- 
tion (consisting  of  the  Bureau  of  Psy- 
chiatry which  supervises  the  four  mental 
institutions,  and  the  Bureau  of  Hospital 
Care  which  is  responsible  for  the  super- 
vision of  hospitals  and  the  payment  of 
the  Government  grants.) 

(a)   Grants  to  charitable  institutions; 

-(b)  Child  Welfare  which  includes  Moth- 
ers' Allowances,  Child  Care  and  Protec- 
tion, and  Legal  Supervision; 

-(c)  Social  Assistance,  concerned  with 
unemployable  persons  in  unorganized 
territory  and  the  maintenance  of  incur- 
able persons  as  well  as  the  administra- 
tion of  Old  Age  and  Blind  Pensions. 

-Control  of  local  part-time  health  offi- 
cers; 

-Establishment  and  supervision  of  local 
health  units; 

-Consultative  services  to  local  Health  De- 
partments throughout  the  Province. 
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(d)    The  Province  of  Saskatchewan: 


The  Department  of 

Social   Welfare 

(Set  up  in  Nov.  1944) 


-Child  Welfare 

-Industrial  School  for  Boys 

-Government  Old  Folks'   Home 

-Inspection  of  all  institutions  which  care  for 
old  or  young  or  needy  people 

-Social  Aid  Branch  (relief  for  those  not  cov- 
ered by  old  age  and  blind  pensions  or  by 
municipal   relief) 

-Old  Age  and  Blind  Pensions  (Supplementary 
Allowance  of  $3  per  month  over  and  above 
the  Dominion's  $25) 

-Mothers'   Allowances 


The  Department  of 
Public  Health 


—Three  Tuberculosis  Sanatoria 

—Venereal  Disease  Services 

—Two  Polio  Clinics 

— Two  Cancer  Diagnostic  Clinics  (free  diagnos- 
tic and  treatment  services) 

—Two  Mental   Hospitals 

— Medical  care  for  old  age  and  blind  pension- 
ers and  transients  without  municipal  residence 

— Medical  care  to  both  mothers  and  children 
benefiting  from  Mothers'  Allowances,  and 
wards  of  Government  and  Children's  Aid  So- 
cieties 

— Vital  Statistics  (word  "illegitimate"  no  longer 
used) 

— Provincial  Laboratory 

— Hospital  Grants 

— Health  Services  Planning  Commission  (pro- 
posed "health   regions") 

— Division  of  Nutrition 

— Division  of  Health  Education 

— Division   of  Physical  Fitness  and  Recreation 
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